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either to abandon the main provisions of its 
Anti-Dumping Bill or else withdraw the whole 
measure. Either step—with reference to a Bill which 
embodies the whole of its trade policy—might well 
prove fatal to any other Government ; but our present 
Cabinet, jointly and severally, is so accustomed to 
surrender that no fresh humiliation has any terrors for 
it, and it will probably survive. Doubtless the Prime 
Minister will give the House to understand that it is 
not his Bill, that, if the truth were known, he never quite 
liked it, and that he is quite open to a bargain. In view 
of his statement the Coalition Liberals will reconsider 
their position and will obtain some sort of satisfaction. 
We do not pretend to be able to foresee what Mr. Lloyd 
George intends to do as regards his future connection 
with the Coalition ; but one thing we feel very sure he 
will not do, and that is, fall out with the Coalition 
Liberals—the only group whose fortunes are allied with 
his own and whose loyalty he can command. 
* * * 
The Bill itself is a very comprehensive one containing 
a large number of provisions, good and bad, necessary 
and outrageous. Part II., relating to the “‘ Prevention 
of Dumping,” is comparatively harmless, since the 
conditions in which alone it could come into operation 
do not seem in the least likely to arise in the foreseeable 
_ future. Dumping is accurately enough defined as the 
importation of goods at a price lower than the price 
(measured in sterling) at which the same goods are 
sold in the country of manufacture; and on this basis 
the general depreciation, relative to sterling, of all 
foreign currencies save those of America and Scandinavia 


[ seems likely that the Government will be forced 





THe Crry. By A. Emil Davies . 


makes it practically impossible for dumping to take 
place. Sweden might dump separators or ball bearings, 
and America might dump motor-cars ; but notoriously 
it is the possibility of dumping by Germany that is 
aimed at, and Germany’s position is such that for an 
indefinite time to come her only hope of economic 
recovery will depend on her ability to export at prices 
substantially higher (measured in sterling) than those 
which can be obtained in her home market. The 
Cologne Chamber of Commerce issued only the other 
day a strong appeal to German merchants and manu- 
facturers to recognise this necessity and not to yield 
to the temptation to export goods at German prices. 
* - . 


But if Section II. is harmless, Section III. is not. 
It empowers the officials appointed under the Bill to 
prohibit the importation of any goods whatsoever from 
any country at a price which (owing to the depreciation 
of foreign currencies) is lower than the price at which 
similar goods are being manufactured and sold in this 
country. No such amazing proposal, we imagine, was 
ever embodied in a Bill prepared by Government 
draftsmen. It may be shortly and accurately described 
as a provision for the maintenance of high prices. It 
empowers the officials concerned to prevent foreign 
competition in regard to practically any article of 
common consumption. All that it is necessary to show 
is that the currency of the country of origin is depre- 
ciated in relation to sterling, and all imports from that 
country may be prohibited. It may be argued that 
this power would not be exercised except in extreme 
cases where it was necessary to save a home industry 
from extinction by unfair foreign competition. But 
what guarantee have we, or can we have, of that? 
With such a power in its hands it would be practically 
impossible for the Board to resist the pressure which 
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would be brought to bear upon it by persons interested 
in this industry or that. Moreover, anyone who had 
any experience of the extraordinary perversity and 
ineptitude of the various “‘ Trade ’’ departments which 
were empowered to regulate commerce during the war 
knows that powers of this kind, in the hands of Govern- 
ment officials, are far more likely to be exercised where 
they ought not to be than where they ought. The 
proposal has all the vices of Protection without any of 
its virtues, and we shall be very surprised if even this 
“ Tariff Reform ” House of Commons will have anything 


to do with it. 
* * * 


According to reports from Moscow this week, the 
general accuracy of which there is no reason to doubt, 
the victories of the Red Army against Denikin have 
been of an overwhelming character. The Volunteer 
army is in disordered retreat everywhere, leaving large 
quantities of stores behind it. Already it has evacuated 
half the area which it conquered during the summer, 
and the Bolsheviks claim that they are about to destroy 
it as completely as they have destroyed the forces of 
Koltjak and Judenich. We have always held not 
only that some such débdcle was inevitable, but that its 
inevitability ought to have been foreseen. In point of 
fact it was clearly foreseen, not only by independent 
critics like ourselves, but by some of the ablest officers 
representing the British Intelligence Department in South 
Russia. Pessimistic reports, however, concerning the 
prospects of the anti-Bolshevik forces have never 
found favour in the War Office, and no effort has been 
spared to discredit their authors. The consequence has 
been that such reports became fewer and fewer during 
the very period when the eventual disaster was becoming 
more and more certain—until at last the truth could 
no longer be concealed. A similar ostrich-like policy 
was responsible for the ridiculous hopes which were 
encouraged coricerning the Judenich adventure. 

* * + 


But all that is now history ; the facts are before the 
world and no amount of official optimism can conceal 
them. The policy which we have pursued hitherto 
is unmistakably bankrupt ; yet no fresh policy has yet 
been proposed. At the very moment when the attempt 
to suppress Bolshevism by force is shown to have failed, 
the British Government is able to announce the result 
of its efforts to induce all the non-Allied countries of 
Europe to co-operate in the blockade of Russia. Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, Spain, Holland and Switzer- 
land have all returned acquiescent replies. Only the 
German Government is recalcitrant, pointing out in its 
reply that the German people have experienced the 
effects of a blockade, that the first to suffer under it are 
the women and children, the old and the sick, and that 
it inevitably produces conditions favourable not to the 
suppression but to the growth of Bolshevism. The 
German reply further states that “ coercive measures 
by foreign countries are always regarded in Russia as 
serving the interests of reaction, which is hated by all 
Russian democratic elements even more than by the 
Bolsheviks.” By general admission the Germans have 


not only experienced the effects of a blockade, but they 
also know more of Russia than any other nation in 
Europe. There would be grounds, therefore, for paying 
special attention to their view even if it were not such 


obvious common-sense. How much longer is the insane 
Churchillian policy to prevail ? 
” ok a 

The comic opera of the Adriatic is, it seems, very 
near turning into tragedy. The Pirate King of Fiume 
has already extended his operations to Zara by a raid 
in which he was assisted by Admiral Millo, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Dalmatian forces. He is now 
reported not only to have his eye on Spalato, Antivari 
and Cattaro, but to intend “to save Italy from the 
Socialists.” The Jugo-Slavs are in a state of violent 
agitation. Their Press, in Belgrade and elsewhere, is 
breathing fire and slaughter, and it is difficult to see 
how a new war is to be prevented unless the Italian 
Government—or, in default of the Italian Government, 
the Powers—make a determined move. Signor Nitti’s 
long inaction has had the disastrous result of securing 
for D’Annunzio a steadily increasing support from the 
army and navy, and it is quite possible that the Govern- 
ment no longer disposes of any force on which it could 
rely to put an end to the Fiume adventure. But 
clearly if the Italian Government cannot govern, it 
ought to resign ; its continued existence is a danger to 
Europe. We shall presumably have a definite pro- 
nouncement from Signor Nitti when Parliament meets 
on Monday. And we may also expect to hear some- 
thing from the Socialists. Their victory at the polls was 
partly an “anti-D’Annunzio”’ victory, and they and 
their supporters will surely be prepared to take drastic 
action, if necessary. The Serbian suggestion, that 
British warships should be sent to the Adriatic to settle 
the business, is hardly for the moment practical politics. 
Yet we, and other Powers, are rapidly nearing the point 
when we may be forced to intervene. 

* * * 

The Government's latest scheme for getting out of 
its housing mess takes the form of a subvention to the 
builders. We are not enamoured of this financing of 
private enterprise, and we are profoundly sceptical as 
to its success. Apart from the shortage of labour, it 
is now generally recognised that the chief difficulty 
is the excessive cost of building. The builder is clearly 
not going to bear the burden of enhanced prices ; the 
tenants plainly cannot, as we showed a fortnight ago 
in explaining what would be the inevitable result of 
the attempt to charge a ‘‘ commercial rent” for the 
new houses. It was supposed, therefore, that the 
public must bear it by subsidies out of the rates and 
taxes. But the local authorities have been left for 
months past in a position of intolerable uncertainty 
as to their liabilities, as to the policy required of them 
by the Ministry of Health in regard to the rents, and 
as to the loans they were to raise and how to raise them. 
Mr. Lloyd George now apparently sees a chance of 
shifting some of the onus on to the private builders. 
The subsidy of 3d. per cubic foot, he says, has the 
advantage that “you have done with it: you have 
cut your loss.” 

* * * 

The builder will build his cottage and pocket £150, 
while the State will be free of public responsibility. 
But what about the rent? If he is going to try to make 
a profit out of the business by charging a high rent, 
we repeat that we do not believe the plan will work. 
But if he is to limit himself to the sort of rent that 
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is practicable and proper, will he build? We doubt 
it. And if this scheme does start to work, what guar- 
antee have we that the houses will be built where 
they are wanted? To meet that need a national 
housing loan, as the National Housing Council pointed 
out some weeks ago, is really essential, though this, 
of course, does not touch the roots of the costliness of 
building. But on this point we are not yet satisfied 
that there is not profiteering in the building trade. 
And the Government would have done far better, 
before they turned their backs on the local authorities 
and offered these bribes to private speculators, to 
have tried some more coercive measures with the 
building trade. As it is, confusion is worse confounded. 
Local authorities are disheartened and annoyed ; 
prospective tenants are nervous; the action of the 
private builders is doubtful; and the taxpayers, for 
all the Prime Minister’s optimism, are in a position of 
more uncertainty than ever about the subsidies they 
will have to pay. 
* * * 

Not even its most uncritical supporters can pretend 
that the Government has emerged with credit, or even 
passably, from the ordeal to which the miners have 
subjected it on the question of coal prices. First, 
Mr. Hodges conclusively demonstrated, on the basis 
of the Government’s own estimates and suppositions, 
that the 6s. increase in coal prices was entirely unjusti- 
fied. Sir Auckland Geddes replied, with his hand upon 
his heart, that he had never been mistaken about a 
single thing. Apparently, however, his own colleagues 
in the Government thought otherwise ; for a few days 
later it fell to his lot to announce a reduction of 10s. 
per ton in the price of coal used for domestic purposes. 
A more obvious “ sop ’’ no Government ever offered to 
a disgruntled public. The 6s. was put on as a political 
move ; the 10s. is taken off as a political move. The 
claims of the industrial eonsumer, though obviously 
not less urgent than those of the domestic consumer, 
are ignored, because he commands comparatively few 
votes. The miners, however, in reply have pointed 
out that 10s. off domestic coal prices alone will by no 
means absorb the huge surplus created by the 6s. 
increase, and that a further all-round reduction is clearly 
possible, quite apart from the further surplus which will 
be created by the limitation of coalowners’ profits to 
1s. 2d. per ton on the average. Before the matter could 
be carried further came the news of the smashing victory 
of Labour over a Coalition Labour nominee in the 
Chester-le-Street by-election. The result was a foregone 
conclusion ; but the majority of 12,500 on a vote of 
rather over 23,000 was very much bigger than had been 


expected. 
ok x a 


The Government's announcement that a Bill is to 
be introduced at once to give effect to the proposal 
in the Report of the Coal Commission under which 
owners’ profits are to be limited, on the average, to 
the pre-war figure of 1s. 2d. per ton is welcome, though 
belated. There has certainly been no undue haste in 
giving effect to a recommendation which the Govern- 
ment accepted eight months ago. If the measure is 
carried through, it will not mean that no colliery concern 
will make a profit of more than 1s. 2d. on every ton 
of coal raised; for profits from by-products are not 
to be limited, and in many cases these account for the 


greater part of the profits which are now being made. 
The announcement of the Government's intention to 
limit profits at all has caused an immediate outery 
from among the coalowners, and the proposal is being 
freely described as confiscation and as certain to be 
destructive of all enterprise in the industry. On the 
first point, however, it cannot be denied that, even if 
some small collieries have not done well, the average 
rates of profit during the present year have been quite 
intolerably large, and the Government is definitely 
pledged to limit them in the way proposed. On the 
second point, we are inclined to suggest that private 
enterprise in the mining industry was effectively de- 
stroyed some time ago, and that enterprise will only 
be restored on a basis of national ownership on the 
lines proposed by the miners. 
* * * 

There is still very great doubt concerning the attitude 
both of the coalowners and of the Government in relation 
to the future of the mining industry. The Times has 
been definitely suggesting that before long the coal- 
owners, realising the likelihood of getting far better 
terms of compensation from the present than from any 
succeeding Parliament, will themselves turn advocates 
of national ownership, and that it will be impossible 
for the Government to resist a united demand by owners 
and Trade Unionists. It is even suggested that the 
introduction of the measure limiting profits is intended 
peacefully to persuade the coalowners to move in this 
direction, and thus to pave the way for national owner- 
ship. We do not profess to be able to interpret the 
actions of the Government by the unaided light of 
reason; but we should not be at all surprised if the 
coalowners did decide in favour of “ clearing out” 
under the present favourable conditions. In that case, 
the centre of the struggle between the miners and the 
Government would probably be transferred from the 
question of ownership to that of the form of control. 

* * * 

The Washington Conference is concluding its labours 
during the present week. It has done, on the whole, 
better than most people expected, and its proposals 
for legislation on the question of hours do represent 
a substantial advance on the present position in many 
of the countries concerned. The forty-eight hours 
week has been accepted, and the hours for a single 
day are to be elastic up to nine within the weekly 
maximum of forty-eight. There is, of course, many a 
slip between the declaratory establishment of these 
international standards and their actual enforcement 
by national legislation in each country, and the Labour 
Covenant of the League of Nations provides no effective 
means of compelling each country to carry the inter- 
national standards into its own legislation. Neverthe- 
less, the declarations made at Washington have a real 
value, and will help greatly those who are advocating 
Labour legislation in their own countries. Japan's 
agreement to prohibit child labour under twelve years 
of age and to regulate it effectively up to fourteen, is 
also a considerable step forward, and one which must 
be immediately followed, or improved upon, in the 
case of India. The American official abstention from 
the Conference of course weakened its authority, and 
the composition of the International Labour Office 
is by no means satisfactory, ey to the extra- 
European States. But, with all its limitations and 


weaknesses, the Conference has done better than was 
expected of it, and that augurs well for its usefulness 
in the future, 
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THE STATE OF EGYPT 


ORD CURZON’S statement on Egypt in the 
House of Lords will, we trust, do something to 
clear the air. It has been remarked that it is a 
pity it was not made many months ago ; it is a greater 
pity still, in our opinion, that it was not made five years 
ago. Ever since the declaration of the Protectorate 
we have drifted; at first, perhaps, insensibiy, but since 
the Armistice very rapidly, from bad to worse. To-day 
the restlessness in the state of Egypt can no longer be 
disguised—not even by those deplorable organs in the 
English Press which, learning nothing from Ireland, 
treat all that is happening there as the work of “‘ Bol- 
sheviks”” and “ riff-raff,” that only needs plenty of 
force to dissipate it for ever. The first violent outbreaks 
last spring, no doubt, surprised the British public, 
though they did not surprise careful observers on the 
spot. They ought not to have surprised the British 
Government, but we suspect that they did. After 
they had been suppressed, and Zaghlul Pasha and his 
fellow Nationalist leaders, released from Malta, had 
settled down in Paris, it was again hoped that all would 
be well. The British Government decided to send out 
a mission of inquiry under Lord Milner. The announce- 
ment of this mission was unfortunately not well received 
in Egypt, and, still more unfortunately, its departure 
was long delayed. All this summer the fresh storm was 
brewing, and the news that Lord Milner had at last 
started was the signal for it to burst. The Egyptian 
Government resigned, at the bidding, it is contemptu- 
ously said, of the Nationalist agitators. There have 
been fresh demonstrations, strikes of workmen and of 
students. There have been conflicts in Cairo and in 
Alexandria between the populace and the police and 
military, attacks on houses and police stations, wounding 
and killing. Lord Allenby, the High Commissioner, 
has rated the Nationalist chiefs in Cairo, and interned 
two of them, who refused to obey his orders, in the 
Kasr El] Nil barracks. For the moment order has been 
restored, but no one imagines that it is for more than 
the moment. The dissatisfaction that has been gather- 
ing for years has spread through the nation. The 
** extremists ’’ and “ agitators,” who were once only a 
struggling party, now undoubtedly represent the 
majority of the people. The mobs in the streets are 
not regarded with any such aversion by “all decent 
Egyptians” as the more simple-minded of our journalists 
and politicians seem to think. 

How have we come to this pass? It is not possible 
here to detail the whole story ; but it is easy to see some 
of the causes of the universal discontent. At the 
beginning of the war, when all the world was in the 
melting-pot, Egypt underwent a sudden change of 
status.. The Turkish suzerainty disappeared; the 
disaffected Khedive was deposed. A British Protector- 
ate was declared. The Egyptians were not told what 
our policy was or what the Protectorate meant. They 
merely saw a new regime, of which they were, naturally 
enough, profoundly suspicious. Their Legislative As- 
sembly was prorogued indefinitely, the country was put 
under martial rule, a strict—an extraordinarily strict— 
censorship of the Press was established. Meantime, 
they noted that there was much talk of Liberty, of 
Democracy, and other agreeable-sounding ideals, in 
England and elsewhere. They saw India flattered, 
India raising armies, Indian natives consulted, Indian 
prestige rising—and, presently, Indian reform bills 
hawked about, a Cabinet Minister visiting India, an 


Indian Maharajah signing the Treaty of Versailles, 
whilst the Egyptian Nationalist Delegates were sitting 
“on the doormat” in Paris. Even more galling, 
they see the Syrians and the Hedjaz “ barbarians ” 
elevated into a position far superior to their own. 
Their chagrin is not lessened by the reminder that 
Egypt did not fight. Even the contributions that she 
did make in the war, in the shape of the Egyptian Labour 
Corps, is only an added cause of indignation. For, 
though much that has been said about that Corps is 
exaggerated, it is unfortunately true that its recruit- 
ment was very unwisely managed, and that its sufferings, 
through hardship and disease, were very heavy. Finally, 
there is no doubt that British prestige and popularity 
were disastrously lowered by the way in which many of 
our troops, both officers and men, conducted themselves 
towards the “ niggers ” in Egypt. 

All these things, and more, have helped to feed the 
deeper underlying causes of disquietude, and eventually 
to dishearten the “ loyalists” and drive them into the 
extreme Nationalist ranks. The question is, What is 
going to be done now? We hope that Lord Curzon’s 
speech on Tuesday means that the British Government 
has at last awakened to the need of a policy. We 
hope that they realise the faults, of omission and 
commission, of the last five years. That is the first 
condition of the appeasement of Egypt. The second 
condition is that Egypt shall know what the Protectorate 
means. Lord Curzon says we mean “ progressive 
development of self-governing institutions.” If we 
do mean that, and if we can persuade Egypt of it at 
this dangerously late hour, a great advance will have 
been made. The next and most immediate need is to 
produce a practical programme of reforms. It is 
unfortunate that the production of that programme 
should have to depend on the inquiry and reports of the 
Milner Mission ; we can but hope that the Nationalists 
will be induced to adopt a more conciliatory attitude 
towards it. But we are certain that the success not 
merely of the Milner Mission, but of our whole policy in 
Egypt, depends on the exercise, there and here, of three 
virtues, in which we have so far been conspicuously 
wanting—frankness, tact and generosity. The most 
urgent of these is tact. And by tact we do not mean the 
low cunning and tergiversation to which some of our 
Ministers at Westminster have accustomed us, but 
sympathy and understanding. It was that which gave 
Lord Cromer his commanding influence and won for 
him the affection even of the ardent Nationalists ; 
and it is the absence of it in all too many of our adminis- 
trators, great and small, since his time that has gone 
far to undermine our cause in Egypt. All educated 
Egyptians to-day, not merely the fanatical Anglophobes, 
make the same complaint of the quality of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Civil Service. Some of these officials are 
not really fitted to administer anybody or anything 
at all. Some of them scarcely conceal their contempt 
for the “ natives.”’ Others, who have a better heart, 
have not the manner for dealing with Orientals. There 
are some good men who know their work and understand 
and respect the Arab mind; but there ought to be 
none of whom that cannot be said. The Civil Service, 
if there is to be any development of self-government, 
will clearly have to undergo changes in regard to its 
functions; our point is to emphasise the equally 
pressing need for changes of personnel. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that our reforms will not 
be doled out with a niggardly hand. There was an 
opportunity for a beau geste on our part at the Peace 
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Conference a few months ago. We might, when the 
question of mandates under the League of Nations was 
being considered, have announced that we would 
abandon the Protectorate over Egypt for a mandate. 
That would not, of course, have satisfied all the extreme 
Nationalists, but we have the best reason for believing 
that it would have made a profound impression even 
on them. And it would certainly have had a very 
potent effect on that great body of Egyptians who 
desire to be a part of the British Empire—but on fair 
and honourable terms. That opportunity was let slip ; 
but we see no reason why the experiment should not 
be tried even now. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
made a far bigger experiment in South Africa after 
the Boer War, and all men now praise him for his wise 
generosity. No one can pretend that to exchange the 
Protectorate for a mandate in Egypt would be over- 
whelmingly generous on our part, or that it would be 
very risky. But might it not be an act of elementary 
wisdom to raise Egypt at least to the level of Mesopo- 
tamia and Armenia ? 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


[FROM A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR. ] 


HE present House of Commons has been in existence 

as a fully-constituted Chamber since February 

of this year, During part of that time its powers 
were qualified by obligations imposed upon it by the 
absence of the Prime Minister and some of his principal 
colleagues at the Peace Conference in Paris. The 
deliberations of the Supreme Council, prolonged beyond 
all reasonable expectation, subjected the House, fresh 
from contact (however fugitive) with the electorate, to a 
disability not less complete and a good deal more 
exasperating than that under which its predecessor dragged 
out the last weary and ineffectual years of its life. So much 
may be said in extenuation or defence. But no explanation 
founded on lack of opportunity or the peculiar obstruction 
due to the transference of the active centre of interest and 
affairs from London to Paris can avert the unfavourable 
verdict which must be passed upon the House elected in 
December last year. 

It is well to recall the common cant of the election period. 
There was to be a “ new world.” and the House of Commons, 
elected on an extended franchise, was to be representative 
of aspirations and ideals of which the country had become 
actively conscious during its passage through the fiery test 
of war. The House of Commons was to be the authentic 
and vibrant voice of a nation determined to apply itself 
to the attainment of those higher things after which the 
bitter conflict and desolation of four years of destruction 
had taught it to yearn. The “coupon” was merely the 
means to that end. By its power the old party shibboleths 
were to be banished. The policies and cries which in former 
years had split the nation asunder were to be exorcised, 
and with them were to be expelled all who would not bow 
the knee to the appointed author of the new dispensation. 
Such was the promise. The last part of the contract was 
fulfilled. Hundreds of men who had borne their part 
in political conflict found the doors of the Chamber shut 
against them. A body of Members, the bulk new to 
Westminster, trooped into the House sanctioned by 
majorities proportionately higher than had been given 
the supporters of any leader in modern times. 

Political observers of experience noted a phenomenon. 
Great majorities coming to Westminster after a successful 
appeal to the country had, in all previous experience, 
been visibly exalted by high purpose, stirred by the prospect 





of imminent accomplishment of policies or reforms for which 
they had striven. Not so was it with the House of 1919. 
The vast majority of its members were not only new to 
St. Stephen’s, but were obviously ignorant of established 
principles of representative government and in general 
of public affairs. The ease with which the Government 
carried new rules of procedure limiting the power of the 
House in control of legislation is an illustration in point. 
Absence of organised opposition powerful enough to exercise 
an influence on the mind and will of the Government 
did not appear at first so great a misfortune as it 
has turned out. Parliamentary precedent seemed to 
make it inevitable that as the check of an opposition 
had not been provided by the electorate, a corrective 
would be found in the development of independent minds 
on the Coalition benches and their gradual emergence 
as a definite political force to be reckoned with by the 
Government in- whatever legislative or administrative 
questions came under discussion. That expectation has 
not been fulfilled. There are, it is true, men of intellect 
and independent mind on the Coalition benches—the brothers 
Cecil, Lord Henry Bentinck, Major Hills, Mr. Aubrey Herbert 
and others. But the list is not large, and there is no sign 
of extension. Moreover, be it noted, these are relics of 
Parliaments that have passed away. They seem strangely 
out of place in an assembly whose intellectual standard 
is set by the MacQuistens and Billings. 


There is another particular in which this House of 
Commons is peculiar. Every Parliament in recent memory 
has had its “eccentrics” or ‘cranks”—men of serious 
and single purpose who impressed their personalities on 
the House by reason of pertinacity, a gift of humour, a 
disrespect for convention, an intrepidity in conflict with 
Ministers or their fellow Members or some other 
characteristic, often enough rendering them ludicrous. 
I may mention as examples the late Sir Howard Vincent, 
Mr. Arnold Lupton, Mr. Laurence Ginnell and Mr. Rowland 
Hunt. No such figure has emerged in the present House 
of Commons, and the fact may be noted as showing how, 
even in this respect, the assembly is incurably common- 
place. 

That is, I think, the real secret of its failure—for that it is 
a failure no one who has had to pay daily attention to its 
sittings will deny. The House of Commons should be 
a microcosm of the nation. Edmund Burke declared, 
in a well-known passage, that the character of the House 
can never be sustained unless it shall be made to bear 
some stamp of the actual disposition of the people at large, 
“It would, among public misfortunes,” he said, “ be an 
evil more natural and tolerable, that the House of Commons 
should be infected with every epidemical frenzy of the people, 
as this would indicate some consanguinity, some sympathy 
of nature with their constituents, than that they should 
in all cases be wholly untouched by the opinion and feelings 
of the people out of doors. By this want of sympathy 
they would cease to be a house of commons.”’ Mr. Bonar 
Law, who is fond of quoting Burke, might have recollected 
this passage when he spoke so scornfully about the * clatter 
outside” a week or two since, and drove Members pell-mell 
into the lobby in support of the continuation of D.O.R.A. 


Can anyone pretend that the present House is a reflection 
of the feelings, the thought, the culture or the aspirations 
of the country? Plainly it does not represent current 
feeling. The collapse of the Finance debate and the farcical 
end of the discussion on the Russian policy of the Govern- 
ment prove that conclusively. The whole country is 
concerned, embittered and resentful of the extravagance 
and waste of which the Government stands convicted. 
Mr. Bonar Law may sneer at the ‘‘clatter” in the Press, 
but the Press, whatever it may do in general, is in this 
particular matter only saying the same as the public at 
large. Yet the House of Commons, after a debate so feeble 
that the Prime Minister was able to ignore altogether 
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the concrete charges which have been levelled against the 
Government, dissolved in laughter under the influence 
of his brilliant sallies and lost all recollection of the evils 
under which the nation is groaning. So much for the feelings 
of the people, which, according to Burke, the Commons 
should reflect. After the speech of the Prime Minister, 
I suppose the utterance which achieved most success during 
the Finance debate was that of a certain Mr. Macquisten 
of Glasgow, who appears to have acquired a reputation 
among his fellow-Members as a humorist. His contri- 
bution to the problem of curtailing expenditure was the 
suggestion that the rising generation should be deprived 
of the advantages of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act—an argu- 
ment which he supported by a number of cheap and 
supremely foolish gibes at schoolmasters. The House 
cheered and laughed immoderately—the speech, in fact, 
was greeted with one prolonged roar of merry approbation. 
Nor did it seem to have occurred to Mr. Macquisten’s fellow- 
Coalitionists that there was any inconsistency between their 
attitude towards education and the programme on which 
they were elected. 

Perhaps the characteristic that marks the quality of 
mind of this House of Commons is its tendency to laugh. 
One is perpetually put in memory of Goldsmith’s line, 
connecting the loud laugh with a vacant mind. If Herbert 
is right, who says a witty man laughs least, then the House 
must be singularly deficient in witty men. Mr. Chamberlain 
(no easy humorist) can move it to tears of merriment, 
and Mr. Macquisten’s success has been already noted, 
The quality of the wit can be verified in Hansard, whose 
misfortune it is to be compelled to report verbatim these 
sallies. 

To sum up, the indictment against the majority in the 
present House of Commons is that it is incompetent to 
control or even to influence the Executive ; fails to reflect 
the feelings of the people; has no point of view to oppose 
to that of the Government on any subject, domestic or foreign ; 
is ignorant of the principles of Parliamentary government ; 
and is addicted to a levity inconsistent with the seriousness 
of the period in our history. To add that so far as its 
members represent anything they are the delegates of 
‘** interests ’’ is a common-place the justice of which is 
obvious to all who are acquainted with the assembly. 

So far I have dealt only with the Coalition majority. 
It is clear from the course of events in the House since 
the Recess that given moderately acute tactics on the 
part of Ministers they have nothing to fear from their 
followers. Such difficulties as they have had—the Aliens 
Bill muddle for instance—have been due to sheer lack of 
Parliamentary sense on the part of the individual Ministers 
concerned, the ineffable Sir Auckland Geddes and Mr. 
Shortt in particular. What of the Opposition? Of the 
*‘Wee Frees” it is unnecessary to say much. They are 
a small body and have as yet discovered no man among 
them of debating ability who can pretend to be a match 
for even the second line of the Government Front Pench team. 
Their best contribution to the House is, I think, Mr. Charles 
White, a man of character and independence. 

Stronger in numbers than its friends whom Mr. Churchill 
calls the ‘ Dissentient Liberals,” the Labour Party is 
weaker in Parliamentary authority. Its choice of Mr. 
Adamson as leader was a lamentable error, but perhaps 
not a surprising one. Mr. Clynes and Mr. Henderson have 
knowledge and appreciation of public affairs, but beyond 
them there is little to give one hope in the Labour ranks. 
The Labour Members are keen enough when a Trade Union 
question is under discussion, but in matters of public policy 
outside of sectional Labour interests they show no concern. 
Their standard of attendance at the House is poor, and 
even when a motion initiated by their own leaders is under 
discussion they do not trouble to attend in anything like 
full numbers. It is said in their defence that many of 
them are engaged on Trade Union business, and that, 
no doubt, is true. The moral seems to be that the Labour 


Party will have to make an effort to send a different class 
of recruit to Westminster to supplement and strengthen 
the sectional representatives. 

The late Lord Salisbury, viewing, from the semi-retire- 
ment that preceded his actual withdrawal from active 
conduct of the nation’s affairs, the ‘‘ phenomenon” of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s success in the Khaki election, confessed 
himself puzzled and bewildered that the great law of the 
pendulum should have been thus overborne. His experi- 
enced judgment would have been aghast at the results 
of the “Coupon” election. Mr. Chamberlain deranged 
the pendulum ; Mr. Lloyd George put back the hands of 
the clock. The Parliament of 1900 from the hour of its 
birth displayed qualities of independence and strength of 
character that played no small part in the eventual collapse 
of the Balfour Government. The Parliament of 1919 has 
so far discovered neither character nor characters. It is 
mediocrity personified. 

Short of a General Election which would restore the 
hands of the clock so that they would once more function 
correctly, what is the remedy? The chief needs of the 
present House of Commons seem to me to be (1) sound 
thought and earnest study of the principles of representative 
government, and (2) the presence of men skilled in dis- 
cussion who, by example in debate, can teach those around 
them to think out for themselves the answers to proposi- 
tions put forward by the occupants of the Treasury Bench. 
There has not been in recent years a House so lacking in 
debating power among its private Members, or so ready 
to accept as final the dictum of a member of the Govern- 
ment. Upon it, skilled controversialists like Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. Churchill play with ease and confidence, 
swaying it hither and thither, doping its senses and stupe- 
fying it with the glitter of their verbal feats. Their triumph 
is accepted on all hands as inevitable—a foregone con- 
clusion. Spasmodic revolts, such as that which marked 
the reassembly of Parliament, are succeeded by palpable 
fear of castigation at the hands of the masters on the 
Treasury Bench. The supremacy of the Executive is com- 
plete. What the House thinks or feels is no longer 
a question of importance with the Government or anyone 
else. Parliament is in contempt. 

But it will revive and regain its glory and its power. 
Therein lies the chief hope for the defeat of non-democratic 
ideas, such as “ direct action” and all other projects of 
dictatorship, personal or sectional. The danger is per- 
ceived ; it must be met and overcome. It behoves all 
men who honour the genius and traditions of British political 
history and who hold seats in the House to fit themselves 
in the discharge of their functions that they may be able 
to play their full part in the vindication of Parliamentary 
Government in the home of its birth. 


THE AGRARIAN REVOLT 
IN CANADA 


Orrawa, October 31st. 

IVE years ago any prophet who might have suggested 
k the possible advent of a third party to contest the 

political supremacy of Canada with the two time- 
honoured factions would have been openly derided as a 
speculative dreamer. But to-day the managers of the 
old parties are faced with the grim menace of a third rival, 
which proposes an advanced radical programme, has 
developed capable leadership and keen partisan enthusiasm, 
and already shown at its first real trial electoral strength 
beyond the wildest dreams of its founders. An agrarian 
movement has been simmering in Canada for the last decade. 
It has made great progress in the economic field and has 
to its credit large and prosperous co-operative organisations 
in all the prairie provinces and Ontario. and lesser offshoots 
in Quebec, British Columbia and New Brunswick. It 
maintains parallel associations in each province for social 
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and political activities, and the whole fabric was a few 
years ago co-ordinated by the establishment of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, on which delegates from all the 
agrarian bodies sit. Though the agrarians took individually 
an active interest in politics and their leaders in the West 
backed Laurier on the Reciprocity issue, they had hitherto 
concentrated on economic projects and eschewed all idea 
of entering the political field as a separate party. When 
the Coalition Government was formed in 1917, it was con- 
sidered wise to secure their allegiance by taking Mr. T. A. 
Crerar, the President of United Graingrowers, Ltd. (the 
great Western co-operative company), and their ablest 
leader, into the Cabinet, a step which changed the result 
of the ensuing election from doubt to absolute certainty. 
Mr. Crerar was a most successful Minister and achieved 
great popularity with all parties in the House, but he soon 
found most of his colleagues too reactionary for his taste 
and took the chance of resigning last spring rather than 
accept the usual Protectionist budget. 

His departure from the Cabinet was the signal for the 
lighting of political camp fires in every rural constituency 
west of the Ottawa. In the prairie provinces, where the 
movement had its genesis, conventions were held in all the 
country divisions, organisations for political work were set 
up, and a farmers’ political party came into being to fight 
for a platform which the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
had devised two years ago and brought up to date in Decem- 
ber, 1918, under the title of the New National Policy. Its 
main planks are free trade, railway nationalisation, con- 
servation for the State of all natural resources, taxation of 
land values, prohibition, proportional representation, aboli- 
tion ef the Senate, maintenance of Canadian autonomy, 
drastic income taxation and federal death duties, over and 
above a multitude of minor reforms. It was decided to 
nominate candidates against every sitting member who 
declined to give a pledge to support the New National 
Policy, and many interviews and meetings of a distressing 
nature took place. When a provincial election loomed in 
sight in Ontario, the United Farmers of that province, who 
had been encouraged by winning two bye-elections, decided 
to contest every seat outside of the purely urban centres, 
and wisely arranged a working alliance whereby they shared 
seats which were partly rural and partly urban with the 
Independent Labour Party, who had at last roused them- 
selves to an effort at vigorous political action. Accordingly, 
for the Ontario Provincial elections, which took place on 
October 20th, over seventy U.F.O. and twenty-one Labour 
candidates were nominated to fight in most cases three- 
cornered contests with the old parties. The new com- 
bination had to face bitter and contemptuous attack from 
all the five great dailies of Toronto and other capitalist 
papers, and enjoyed only the support of a few farm and 
labour weeklies. 

People who lose provincial elections in Canada are apt 
to reduce their importance to the level of county council 
conflicts at home, but in reality they are of graver signifi- 
cance. The legislatures of the older provinces antedate 
the Federal House ;_ they are all sovereign bodies and retain 
full control over many spheres of national life, such as 
education and social reform. Provincial issues are often 
irretrievably mixed up with Federal questions, and it is a 
matter of serious concern to the Federal Government that 
it should not face the hostility of more provincial adminis- 
trations than is absolutely necessary; the provincial 
“machine” can do deadly work at a Dominion election. 
For these reasons the familiar party politics, save on a few 
occasions, have dominated the scene at provincial contests, 
and if the Federal members from a province failed to assist 
in the return of their lowlier friends to the local legislature, 
they would be digging their own political graves and lose 
caste with their party. So in the early weeks of October 
the Tory-Unionist members of Ottawa, cheerfully leaving 
the Government to carry on the bitter debate over the 
Grand Trunk agreement and almost meet defeat on one 





occasion, fared forth en masse to the congenial task of 
re-electing Sir William Hearst and his sound Conservative 
government into office at Toronto. They were as ignorant 
of what was coming as Braddock’s ambushed army; there 
had been some sort of farmers’ movements before, infections 
from the crazy Yankee Populists, but they had petered out. 
Labour was polluted with Bolshevism and had been dis- 
credited since the Winnipeg strike. Besides, was not 
Ontario the great stronghold of the Tory party—sane, safe, 
sure and rockribbed. In the last two Dominion elections 
Laurier had not picked up more than ten seats out of eighty, 
and since 1905 the Tory Government of Hearst’s predecessor, 
Sir James Whitney, had won four elections by gigantic 
majorities, the Liberals numbering less than one-fourth of 
each House. Why fear the outcome of an easy and pleasant 
fray? 

But to-day these Ontario Tory members are trooping 
back, dazed and bewildered, saddened in heart and chast- 
ened in spirit. Not only have the Agrarian-Labour com- 
bination secured an actual majority of the House (of 111 
members) by electing 45 United Farmer and 12 Labour 
candidates, but the Conservative party has been utterly 
overwhelmed. They are reduced from 77 to a meagre 25 
seats, half of which were saved by three-cornered fights. 
The Premier was defeated by 1,500 in his home town by a 
Labour man and four other Ministers shared his fate. The 
Liberals elected their leader and five members in Toronto, 
long as immune from Liberalism as Belfast, but rural losses 
to the U.F.O. balanced urban gains and they made no net 
progress. The situation is exceedingly complex and difficult, 
for in the victorious alliance only two out of the 57 have 
ever sat in a legislative body before or had any real political 
experience. Yet these worthy farmers and honest artisans 
are now confronted with the task of forming an administra- 
tion and managing under Parliamentary forms of govern- 
ment the local affairs of the largest province in Canada. 
Most of them know as much about polo-playing or crotchet 
work as about administrative methods and parliamentary 
procedure. They might have sought the assistance of some 
Liberals with the necessary experience, but the Liberal 
leader was vitriolic in his attacks upon the new party, 
and most of his ablest followers belong to the hated tribe 
of lawyers whose dominance in politics formed one of the 
chief themes of Agrarian-Labour platforms. There is 
therefore ample room for much comedy and intrigue ere 
Ontario recovers its political equilibrium. 

But the result is an all-absorbing topic of conversation 
at Ottawa. Each of the Federal members who took part 
in the election has a different tale of woe. It is a varied 
story of political perversity introducing elements of heartless 
duplicity. Simultaneously with the election there was a 
referendum, which carried by two to one, on the question 
of perpetuating the liquor prohibition law, which had been 
put in force as a war measure. A favourite theory of the 
vanquished is that the women made the men vote for 
prohibition, and the men by way of reprisal forced their 
consorts to vote against the Government which introduced 
the noxious measure. But the most powerful factor in the 
contest was the desperate activity and perfervidum ingenium 
of the agrarians, who brought to the contest all the con- 
tagious emotion of a crusade in a godly cause. There were 
diverse reasons for their pent-up feelings. At the Federal 
election of 1917 the Ontario farmers, owing to labour 
shortage, were opposed to conscription, and their votes 
were secured by the granting of wholesale exemption for all 
agriculturists. Yet a few months later these exemptions 
were summarily cancelled just at the time of the spring 
seeding. They objected to daylight saving, which had been 
forced on them by urban interests. They felt that prices 


of many of their products had been fixed to their disad- 
vantage and were exasperated by numerous exposures of 
graft, profiteering and incompetence. They were deter- 
mined to end the dominance in government of the big 
Furthermore, 


financial interests and their satellite lawyers. 
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the rural telephone and the Ford enabled Beeotia to organise 
as never before. Labour, on its part, had consolidated its 
ranks as the result of the class consciousness which the 
Winnipeg strike and the subsequent performances of the 
ruling powers had aroused for the first time in Canada. 
The returned soldiers were incensed at the decision of the 
Ottawa Government, which was backing Hearst, for its 
refusal to consider their demands for an additional gratuity. 
Added to these factors, many electors had been thoroughly 
sickened by the prolonged course of “ uplift” to which 
Sir William Hearst and Mr. N. W. Rowell, the Castor and 
Pollux of the temperance cause, had treated them and found 
many political performances and tactics of these worthies 
singularly out of consonance with their idealistic professions. 
In Ottawa West, inhabited mainly by Dominion Civil 
servants and prosperous bourgeoisie, the Tory won a four- 
cornered contest with one-third of the votes cast, and polled 
only 8,884 to Labour’s 7,740. Seats which had been Tory 
since Confederation returned U.F.O. members by enormous 
majorities. If these terrible things can happen in Tory 
Ontario, what sort of electoral atrocities will the rude and 
desperate inhabitants of Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia not 
perpetrate is the terrifying obsession of all the old party 
leaders. 

The Ontario election is full of great and welcome signifi- 
cance. Three years ago the writer, in a letter to THE NEw 
STATESMAN, ventured to declare that both the old Canadian 
parties had outlived their usefulness and a new orientation 
was necessary for the country’s salvation. It has now 
appeared, and there is to-day in action in Canadian politics 
a new and vigorous party with a definite programme far in 
advance of anything that its predecessors have ventured to 
suggest. It is true that Labour and the Agrarians may find 
some points of cleavage on the tariff, but in the main the 
alliance can be continued and extended and will win support 
from many of the returned soldiers and the intelligentsia. 
The ancient parties are facing a condition and not a theory, 
and each is singularly deficient in inspiring and able leaders. 
Laurier is dead and Sir Robert Borden, according te a 
colleague, is “‘ broken in health, broken in spirit and broken 
in nerve ” as a result of his labours for his country and the 
Empire, and is now trying to recuperate at an American 
Buxton. Meanwhile, there is much scurrying in the tents 
_ .at Ottawa and a rattling of the dry bones of politics. Paul’s 

_ conversion on the road to Damascus was a sluggish exploit 
compared with the sudden interest which all rising poli- 
ticians have developed in agricultural problems and rural 
regeneration. In Ottawa, we are not all Socialists, but 
we are all farmers now. Amazing is the number of M.P.s 
who aver that they merely practise law or manufacture 
boots or sell real estate on the side as a diversion, but give 
their real heart’s diversion to the worship of Ceres. Every- 
one who owns a few building lots in some suburb talks about 
it as his farm, the “ back to the land” movement gains 
great impetus and farming bids fair to become a fashionable 
as well as a utilitarian pursuit, for the agricultural hordes 
and their allies are evidently bent on invading the field of 
federal politics. Mr. Crerar already leads a small group 
of Agrarian members in the House, and in the miniature 
general election held on October 20th the farmers’ candidates 
carried all the three seats contested by large majorities. 
West of the Ottawa River there are at least 140 seats, and 
there is no reason why at the next federal election the 
Agrarian-Labour combination should not capture at least 
100 of them, as its greatest strength is supposed to be in 
the prairie provinces. So there is deep and gloomy appre- 
hension among the faithful as to the future, and dire are 
the predictions of the outcome. Obviously the old Tory 
party of Canada lies dead upon the plain. 

The Liberals, strangely enough, though far from happy, 
are in a little better case; they are strongly entrenched 
in Quebec and have the upper hand in the Maritime pro- 
vinces, where politics are conducted on the principle of a 
Highland clan feud and independence is regarded as degrad- 


ing. Mr. Mackenzie King, however, comes to his duties 
amid troublous times, but as the Liberals were shrewd 
enough to steal a large part of the Agrarian platform for 
their latest programme, he may conciliate the new forces, 
Luckily for him, Liberalism in Quebec has produced a first- 
rate successor to Sir Wilfrid Laurier in Mr. Ernest Lapointe; 
who is moving from a rural division to take the old leader’s 
seat in Quebec East. His rise has been one of the remark- 
able features of the last two sessions, and he has completely 
superseded his seniors. in the party, Messrs. Lemieux and 
Beland. He is able, courageous, sincerely progressive, free 
from clerical influence and a first-rate speaker. Quebec 
is a hero-worshipping community and is very responsive to 
leadership; and it is particularly fortunate that at this 
juncture she should raise up a leader of the calibre of Mr. 
Lapointe, who, with his progressive views and wide influence, 
is likely to be a most potent and useful ally to Mr. Crerar 
and his Agrarian-Labour following. Now that Mr. 
Bourassa has become a religious recluse, the Agrarians have, 
it is understood, decided to take the risk which the Coalition 
shrunk from in 1917 and christen themselves the National 
Party. Of a truth the political waters are out in Canada, 
and no man can foretell when the tides will recede or what 
they may overwhelm. J. A. 8. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON 


DEVOLUTION 
IIL. 


E have seen that, whilst there is practically no 

V \ opportunity for devolution of the work of Parlia- 
ment or the Government Departments on provincial 
assemblies in Great Britain, this does not preclude the 
utmost possible expansion of the powers and duties of 
local authorities. But these local authorities act, at 
present, for areas of the most heterogeneous kinds, from 
tiny parishes and “pocket handkerchief” urban districts, 
having only a few score or a few hundred inhabitants, 
up to county boroughs approaching a million in population, 
and administrative counties extending to hundreds of 
square miles. Whenever it is proposed to entrust to 
local authorities any new service, or to widen their sphere 
of usefulness, it is at once found that the areas over which 
they are authorised to exercise their functions are, in many 
cases, such as to preclude any efficient or economical dis- 
charge of their duties. There is, in fact, practically no 
duty at present performed by local authorities for which 
the areas of some of them are not almost ludicrously inept. 
There is literally no local authority to-day which finds 
its area suitable for all the functions which it has to fulfil. 
If its district is sufficiently large for one purpose, it is too 
large for others; if its boundaries coincide with the aggre- 
gation of population, or with its character, in such a way 
as to make it an efficient unit of administration for one 
service, they are found not to coincide with those that 
would be postulated for another service. This “ misfit ” 
of geographical districts for administrative purposes cannot 
be remedied by the mere extension of boundaries which 
active municipalities and urban districts are always seeking ; 
because when they seek to stretch their areas for tramway, 
gas and water or housing purposes they very often auto- 
matically render them less appropriate for such essentially 
local services as paving and cleansing or house sanitation, 
the supervision of infant welfare or the food supply. More- 
over, boundary extensions are obtained only with great 
difficulty and expense; and they often have the drawback 
of actually injuring the appropriateness of the areas 
of the neighbouring districts which are invaded. 
Thus, the problem of areas stands as the stumbling-block 
to nearly every possible development of local government 
by which we might lessen the claims on the time and energy 
of the central authority. The same problem blocks the 
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way for any economical and efficient administration of water- 
catchment areas, of the distribution of electricity, of the 
development of university and higher technical education, 
of the organisation of local goods transport and passenger 
services, and of many other functions calling for areas 
differing essentially from those arranged by Alfred the 
Great or by the lord of a feudal manor that, five or six 
centuries ago, acquired the grant of a market and became 
a municipal corporation. 

To overcome this difficulty of areas demands something 
like a revolution in our local government habits. It 
cannot be said that we are likely, with ministers and civil 
servants as they are, or with the county councils asso- 
ciation and the municipal corporations association as we 
know them, to get such a revolution in thought as is involved. 
What everybody instinctively dreads is a breaking loose 
from the tyranny of the categories to which we are accus- 
tomed. Not with any expectation that it will be adopted, 
but merely as a cut at these shackling mental categories— 
or, to change the metaphor, as a ferment that may con- 
ceivably set going the ‘‘ change of heart” out of which 
a revolution might come—the following scheme {for an 
entirely new organisation of local government admin- 
istrative areas is submitted. 

At present we assume that the area of the electoral 
constituency, the area for the collection of rates and the 
area for each and all of the services performed by a local 
authority must be one and the same. But is this identity 
essential? England and Wales have just been divided 
into some 600 Parliamentary constituencies of approxi- 
mately equal population, each containing a number of 
parishes, urban sanitary districts or municipal wards. 
Suppose these Parliamentary constituencies divided for 
local government purposes into an appropriate number of 
equal electoral districts, each of which would be simultan- 
eously a unit of area for making and collecting the rates 
and for periodically electing one or more councillors, but 
not necessarily for the administration of any service what- 
soever. It would then be possible to arrange the best 
area of administration for each separate service, subject 
only to the proviso that the area chosen must in all cases 
be either one of these electoral districts (which would 
nearly all be ancient historic units or parts of such units) 
or any group of them. Thus for paving and cleansing the 
streets and for house sanitation, probably a single electoral 
district would, outside the towns of any size, be the best 
unit of administration. For elementary schools a group 
of two or more such electoral districts might be most con- 
venient. For secondary schools and technical institutes, 
the combined area of a dozen to a score of electoral districts 
might be preferable. For the provision of university 
education, a hundred electoral districts might need to be 
grouped; whilst for control of the water supply an alto- 
gether different group might be required. One electoral 
district would thus be normally included in various different 
units of administration for different services, each of which 
would have its own office, its separate official staff and 
its own financial transactions, but not its own rating powers. 
Each would send a precept for the funds it required to the 
several electoral districts (being also the rating areas) of 
which it was composed. In each of these electoral districts 
the precepts which it had to honour would be added up 
and levied as a single rate. 

The councillor or councillors elected in each electoral 
district would be the responsible administrator for all the 
local government services performed within that district. 
The councillor would be answerable to the electors for 
the policy pursued in all these services, and he would have 
to stand the racket of all complaints of maladministration 
—exactly as the councillor of a county borough has to 
do to-day. But instead of serving on the several committees 
of one council responsible for all services—with an identical 
area of administration for all of them, which cannot possibly 
be the right area for more than a few of them—he would 


find himself summoned to meet his fellow-councillors on 
different administrative boards, each responsible for its 
own set of services over an administrative area deliberately 
chosen as the best for that particular set of services. He 
would form part of a different set of councillors for each 
distinct set of services. He would always find himself 
acting, as regards each service, for the most economical and 
the most efficient administrative area. Each new service 
would, be entrusted to the most suitable grouping of electoral 
districts, instead of having to be given to a haphazard array 
of counties and boroughs and districts and parishes, con- 
stituted in past ages, under other conditions, for quite 
other services. We need have no more expensive and 
troublesome extensions of boundaries. It would be easy, 
at any moment, to change the grouping of electoral districts 
for any purpose whatever. 

Such a scheme, combining the advantages of having in 
each area only one Local Government election, and only 
one rate, with those of having a multitude of different 
administrative units for different services, and great facility 
for variety and mobility of administrative areas, would 
have further advantages. The elected councillor (who 
would certainly have to be provided with bare living and 
travelling expenses, and it would pay the community to 
give him a handsome salary) would be both directly amenable 
to the electors and directly responsible for each adminis- 
trative decision. But just as the area varied with the 
service, so might the addition of co-opted or consultative 
members, or rather the representation in the administration 
of functional interests, be made to vary with each service. 
The present aldermen have become rather ridiculous. 
There is much more to be said for the provision, in connec- 
tion with each administrative board, of functional com- 
mittees, made up of members nominated by the several 
organisations intimately affected by that particular service. 
The elected councillors would become the expert repre- 
sentatives of the consumers or users of each service. They 
need to be balanced by expert representatives of the pro- 
ducers. These functional nominees might sit with the 
elected representatives as the present aldermen do, even 
if, when it came to a division, the votes of the elected 
councillors were always made to prevail on financial issues. 
Or there might, in other cases, be separate functional 
committees (as, for instance, of medical practitioners or 
teachers), charged only with the duty of specialist criticism 
and advice. Such expert committees, with due arrange- 
ments for ensuring them access to information, and enabling 
them to secure publicity, would find their specially instructed 
suggestions and criticisms carrying great weight. 

Such a scheme sounds revolutionary and iconoelastic. 
Yet it might retain all existing historic associations and most 
accustomed groupings. It is none the worse because it 
would give us a logical system of Local Government uniform 
in plan, yet providing for endless diversities. And it has 
the great merit of combining simplicity of direct election 
and unity of rating with the provision, for each separate 
service, old or new, of an administrative area that would 
accurately fit the service. It is, we suggest, in this direction, 
and not in that of erecting new geographical provinces, that 
both our “ regionalists ” and the conference on devolution 
might usefully look. 


THE WORLD AS ONE PLACE 


WW: a man tells you that it is impossible to be 
a citizen of the world, and that all talk of 
such a thing is mere cant, he usually wears a 

hard-headed expression. His expression is 
justified if he means that an average Englishman could 
never feel at home in the company of an African Bush- 
man in the same way as he feels at home among people 
who know how to flatter him in his own language. The 
Englishman may get to like Bushmen if he lives among 
them, but even so he will not like them to the point 
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of wishing to see his girl-cousins marrying them. And 
one does not need to go as far abroad as the Bushmen 
in order to discover evidence of the deep division that 
exists between race and race. Few people regard even 
Europe as one place when it comes to the choice of a 
friend or a wife. When a man marries a woman of 
another race, his friends are nervous even if he is not. 
George Wyndham once said that the aristocracy of 
Europe were all one family, and, in the circles of royalty 
and aristocracy, the prejudice against foreigners as 
foreigners is, except during war, certainly milder 
than in the middle classes. If middle-class prejudices, 
however, disprove the unity of the world, and the 
unity of Europe, they must also be held to disprove the 
unity of the English or any other nation. For, just as 
there are divisions between race and race and between 
nation and nation, so there are internal divisions between 
creed and creed and between class and class. The 
Evangelical Protestant mother is in despair if her 
daughter marries a Catholic; the Baptist is doubtful 
about the Methodist, and both look down on the 
Plymouth Brother. The religious man and the atheist 
regard each other with horror, though nowadays, we 
fancy, the religious man is frequently the more tolerant 
of the two. We have heard a charming atheist declare 
that the ultimate division is between people who 
believe in God and people who don’t: belief in God, 
it appears, is the only unforgivable fauz pas. And, if 
persons of different creed regard each other in this 
fashion, persons of different social status are as hostile 
“under their skins.” Mr. Kipling once portrayed a 
united England in which cook’s son and duke’s son got 
cheek by jowl in the same line of verse; but we have 
not yet seen even the first foreshadowings of an England 
in which a duchess can marry a potman without causing 
something of a scandal or in which Lord Chancellors 
choose their friends from among greengrocers. Thus 
every nation may be said to be rent with divisions. 
Creed is set against creed, class against class, town 
against country, citizen against citizen. One could 
enumerate and exaggerate divisions of this kind in 
“such ‘a way as to make it appear that England writhes 
in a fiery sea of Strindbergian hatreds and is a prey to 
‘worse than Bolshevik anarchy. One could depict 
Liverpool speaking ill of Manchester, the north express- 
ing a raucous contempt for the south, Berkshire invent- 
ing insulting things to say to Buckinghamshire, and 
Kensington proper despising West Kensington. A writer 
ef comic genius once imagined what it would be like if the 
London boroughs made war on one another, and, in a 
sense, a thousand subdued wars of the kind are in pro- 
gress in England every day. One ought, perhaps, to say 
thirty million wars, for, wherever there is a human 
being, there is a war. There is not a village in the 
country, there is hardly a house, where there is not a 
constant struggle going on, if it is only for a clerkship 
in a gas-company or between a nurse and a child. 

In spite of all this, however, one knows that the 
unity of England is a real thing, and that the man who 
denied it would be a mere maker of paradoxes. The 
Englishman feels within him the sense of one place 
called England, with one body of traditions, with one 
great inheritance of political and moral ideas and 
literature, with even a prevailing type of character and 
features in the inhabitants. To an ordinary English- 
man, the unity of England seems one of the fixed and 
permanent things in Nature, like the seven stars in 
the Plough. He seldom casts his mind back to those 
woad-addicted creatures who would have found it 
more difficult to grasp the idea of the unity of England 
than the modern man finds it to grasp the idea of the 
unity of the world. The unity of the tribe, the unity 
of the city, or the unity of the province, has in all cases 
preceded and, no doubt, fought against the unity of the 
nation. Every unit, however small—whether a feudal 


clan or a city—is sensitive as regards the most eautious 


inroads made into its independence. The nations that 
we nowadays know as England, France, Italy, Bohemia, 
Ireland, all had to pass through stage after stage of 
civil war before they became predominantly the patria 
of their inhabitants. It is not a hundred years since it 
was possible for a great, though abominable, statesman 
to dismiss Italy as “‘a geographical expression,” and 
yet the unity of Italy had been preparing ever since 
the pre-Christian days when the city of Rome began to 
admit the alien tribes at her doors into the Roman 
citizenship. True, Rome extended her citizenship far 
beyond the coast-line of Italy, and in that way may have 
prophesied evena wider unity than the unity of a nation. 
But the time for this latter is not yet. The most un- 
breakable unity the world knows at the present moment 
is the unity of nationality. Even the unity of the 
strongest possible empire is less binding. As Mr. 
Chesterton has put it, an empire is only a community, 
while a nation is a communion. As we have seen, 
however, this communion is not a thing suddenly 
created by an act of God, but has slowly become a 
reality after long ages of compromise, reluctance and 
civil war. A sense of common interests, common 
traditions, common liberties, which once clustered 
round the city or clan has now become attached to the 
larger unit. The great empires of the past fell because 
they were ultimately neither communities nor com- 
munions. “The Persian Empire,” as Mr. Zimmern 
says, “‘ was more imposing than the Republics of Greece ; 
Assyria and Babylon than the little tribal divisions of 
Palestine ; the Spanish Empire than the cities of the 
Netherlands.”” But Athens and Judza were, like 
modern nations, communions. In so far as they were 
so, they enabled men to live intenser and larger lives. 
Man cannot live without communion, and his capacity 
for a larger communion is one of the few respects in 
which we can feel almost certain that he has progressed 
since the days of the Athenians. It is, we admit, not 
yet proved that he can advance beyond the communion 
of nationality to a communion of Europe or a communion 
of the world. We are ourselves sceptical as to the 
coming of a communion of the world which will obliterate 
and supplant the communion of the nation. We do 
not even believe that, at the present stage of civilisation, 
it is desirable. If there is to be a communion of the 
world, it must supplement, rather than supplant, the 
communion of the nations. In such a condition of 
affairs, the true citizens of the world would be the 
individual nations, not the individual men and women. 
The ideal nation would be public-spirited and law- 
abiding as regards the world at large just as the ideal 
man is public-spirited and law-abiding as regards his 
own nation. The League of Nations is well named, 
because it is a league of communions already in exist- 
ence, not a league of human beings free from what the 
cosmopolitan regards as narrow national loyalties. 

At the same time, the unity of the world, like the 
unity of a nation, if it can be created at all, can only 
be created in the imagination of individual men and 
women. The world will become one place as soon as 
a sufficient number of men and women think it so. 
Already it is an astronomical unit, reeling with the 
deliberate march of a tipsy man round and round the 
sun. The geologist, too, may say with Tom Paine: 
“The world is my country.” And the geographer 
tells the very school-children that it is as definitely a 
recognisable thing as an orange that you might take up 
in your hand. Even the religions, as Mr. Wells points 
out in the first part of The Outline of History, which 
may well introduce a new form into literature, usually 
begin with ‘‘ some sort of cosmogony and world history 
as a basis.” The creation of the world, when we read 
about it, seems an even more impressive event than the 
creation of one’s own country. But as soon as it Is 
created we seem to lose all further interest in it, and 
confine our attention to one small patch or a series of 
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small patches on its surface. This concentration is 
in many respects a good thing, but it is a good thing 
only if we do not fall victims to the delusion that nothing 
beyond the patch on which we concentrate exists. 
We must not deny the world even if we have ordinarily 
to ignore the greater part of it. After all, one has 
ordinarily to ignore the greater part of one’s own 
country, as one earns one’s living or eats one’s meals. 
But the existence of one’s country is a fact ever present 
in one’s imagination and repeatedly exercises an 
influence on one’s opinions and behaviour. The exist- 
ence of the world is not as yet a fact of this kind. A 
sense of the existence of the world is rare even among 
great statesmen. The world may be said to exist as a 
unit for purposes of exploitation, but that is all. We 
have no public spirit about the planet. Just, however, 
as men in previous ages have had to choose between 
the communion of the nation and the disunion of 
warring classes, so the nations must now choose between 
the communion of the world and the disunion of warring 
peoples. War has reached a point where it embraces 
the world, even if our thoughts do not. And the peace 
that wise men now long for is not a mere peace among 
rival empires but a peace of the world. “ There can,” 
as Mr. Wells writes, “‘ be no peace now, . . . buta 
common peace in all the world; no prosperity but a 
general prosperity.” And he adds, as an excuse for his 
own heroic and remarkable enterprise in history : 
“But there can be no common peace and prosperity 
without common historical ideas.” Hence his attempt 
to inculcate into us “a sense of history as the common 
adventure of all mankind.” His history will thus be 
no mere digest of the histories of the component nations 
and empires. It will be an attempt to follow the career 
of man as the inhabitant of this runaway globe. To a 
man of speculative temper, accustomed to let his mind 
wander from star to star through the crooked reaches 
of space, it must seem almost natural to take a patriotic 
interest in this temperate little planet, this demi-Eden, 
so comfortable, at so exactly the right distance from the 
sun, the planet that produced Socrates and Shakespeare 
and us. It seems sentimentally like home when we con- 
trast it with the blank and barbarous seas of space studded 
with dead worlds. The more we know of it, the more 
affectionate we feel about it. But most of us know 
hardly anything; and we are appalled as we think of 
the vast libraries of the historians and men of science 
whom we have no time to read. More and more history, 
we fancy, will be written in the future in the spirit in 
which Mr. Wells is writing his new book. It is an 
attempt to master twenty sciences and a hundred 
histories, and to give them all together the unity of a 
tale. There will still be room for those other tales in 
which the hero is not man as an abstraction but man 
in the concrete—Pericles and Lincoln and Garibaldi. 
The human imagination needs the help both of the 
philosopher and of the artist ; and the philosopher and 
the artist need one another. Mr. Wells’s new work, 
it may well be, will become a revolutionary contribution 
to popular history. If it does, it will also help to 
revolutionise popular politics more than all the diatribes 
that could be written against secret diplomacy in a 
hundred years. 


THE VENEREAL PROBLEM: 


TOWARDS A SOLUTION 


REMARKABLE correspondence has followed my 
article of October 11th; and no discourtesy is 

, meant in my declining the task of trying to deal 
with it. But other events have happened also, and I am 
certain that real progress is to be recorded. The physician in 
charge of the largest clinique in London tells me that his 
figures this year show an increase of over 90 per cent. in men, 











and 15 per cent. in women, over those of last year. In Leeds 
the other day I was told that they have a list of 5,000 cases 
waiting for treatment at their clinique. We are faced with 
facts of infinite gravity, and if those who really determine 
public policy and action are coming to reasonable and useful 
conclusions, let us be thankful. The ghastly fact of the 
hour is the utter and calamitous breakdown of all the defen- 
sive resources which have hitherto been employed. hi 

Since last I wrote, the Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease has been formed. Immediate self-disin- 
fection being its distinctive and cardinal tenet, we have to 
ask ourselves two questions, one medical and the other 
moral. Does this measure prevent venereal disease ? Does 
it promote immorality ? In view of the material before me, 
which must be considered here, I fear that I cannot expound 
my answer, which is definitely negative, to the second 
question. But what of the first ? 

The reader knows the answer returned by the school to 
which I belong, and by its new organ, the Society for the 
Prevention of Venereal Disease. I will not rehearse old 
statistics, or cite new ones. Before these words appear, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke will have asked the Government 
to publish certain new sets of official figures, which were not 
brought before the Interdepartmental Committee, and which 
are of the highest value and significance. My present con- 
cern is to show, not that the new Society has on its executive 
and grand committees the overwhelming weight of contem- 
porary expert knowledge, but that the National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases has begun a precipitate and 
very disorderly retreat from its long-held positions. Its 
honorary secretary, Dr. Douglas White, a devoted worker, 
who is respected by all who know him, and of whom I write 
with unfeigned respect, wrote officially to this journal 
(October 25th) directly controverting my assertions as to the 
power of self-disinfection. My “roseate expectations are in 
direct contradiction to the grim realities revealed by the 
war”; I am ina “fool’s paradise”; the “ National Council 
declines to adopt a ‘packet propaganda’ [not my phrase ; 


meaning highly ambiguous]... because it does not 
consider that such a propaganda would result in . . . the 
reduction . . . of venereal disease.” 


Dr. Douglas White’s authority, whom he quotes against 
me, is Colonel Harrison. Here we have a great authority, 
occupying, as he must know, a very lonely position on his 
present side. For many years I have, here and elsewhere, 
quoted Colonel Harrison with the respect and admiration 
which so devoted a pioneer has earned. His early work in 
the Army with salvarsan, before the war, was splendid. He 
has made invaluable researches, not least upon self-disinfee- 
tion, and he is a glory to British medicine. In September he 
declared himself against self-disinfection in the civil com- 
munity, and attributed to it no value in the Army. He has 
hopes for success by this means in the Army, “ but the 
conditions for success were such as could not be applied to 
the civilian community.” Let us add that, though his name 
has not been published, Colonel Harrison was a member of 
the Interdepartmental Committee, that, as every member 
of the committee, including Lord Astor and every witness 
before it, will agree, the finding of the White Paper was 
really and predominantly his, and that he is now the Medical 
Adviser of the Ministry of Health in this matter. In short, 
he, of all men, stands between the nation and the official 
recognition and support of self-disinfection. He is, I need 
hardly add, a member of the executive committee of the 
N.C.C.V.D. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that all respon- 
sible people should be aware of the astonishing change which 
has come over Colonel Harrison’s views within the present 
year. I heard him deliver a most cogent and detailed and 
scientific lecture, with an emphatic verdict for self-disinfee- 
tion, at the end of last year. This he published in the 
Journal of State Medicine for January, 1919, and it is before 
me. The antinomy between that lecture and the opinions 
of a few months later is direct and complete. I am writing 
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anonymously, but even so, in the circumstances, I will 
venture to suggest to Colonel Harrison, with genuine admir- 
ation and respect, that he owes to the public and the profes- 
sion, not least to those who admire him most and have tried 
to hold up his hands, an explanation—such as has been 
already repeatedly requested elsewhere—for his change of 
view, which is now having such large consequences, good 
or evil, upon our national and racial health. 

_ For the Colonel Harrison upon whom Dr. Douglas White 
relies in October to discredit self-disinfection published these 
words in January: 


I am sure that our greatest hope of exterminating venereal disease 
lies in the breaking of the chain at the male end, where the handicap is 
distinctly in our favour. . . . The gonococcus and the S, pallida are the 
most delicate organisms in existence ; they are planted on an exposed 
situation and easily liable to removal by urination or ordinary ablution. 
When natural agencies are assisted by the prompt application of anti- 
septics it can easily be proved that the chances of infection may be 
reduced to an infinitesimal amount. In support of this I should like to 
quote some statistics. . . . The ideal method is, undoubtedly, that in 
which the man submits himself to treatment by a skilled attendant 
within an hour of exposure. But promptitude is vitally necessary to 
success, and if the man is situated where he cannot obtain skilled 
assistance he should have the means of self-disinfection with him. 
I hope that before the Army is demobilised we shall have taught it by 
successful early treatment how to protect itself against venereal disease. 


Since these words were published, Sir Archdall Reid, 
Surgeon Commander Boyden, and others, have published 
results far superior to all before them, and abundantly 
confirming Colonel Harrison’s scientific judgment and moral 
courage. Why has he gone over to the other side? 

Here is his closing paragraph, upon which I, for one, was 
trying to act in initiating the new movenient : 


I hope I have succeeded in convincing you that venereal disease is 
likely to prove a serious matter for the nation unless it is combated 
energetically, but that in the universal application of early and abortive 
treatment we have a medical means of eradicating it. To secure this 
universal application we must have the co-operation of the public, and 
it is the duty of the medical profession, above all, to secure this co-oper- 
ation by education. The combating of venereal disease concerns 
every one of us. It is useless simply to deplore the scandal and feebly 
wonder why somebody does not do something more to stop it. The 
something more will be done when a sufficiently large number of us have 
agreed on the main principles, stopped splitting straws over details, 
and made up our minds that it shall be done. 


Thus the man in whose name I am rebuked for following 
his advice ! 

The remarkable thing is that, whilst Colonel Harrison has 
apparently recanted his opinion of January, the N.C.C.V.D., 
to whose executive he belongs, has since the publication of 
the new body’s first letter in the T'imes only a few weeks ago 
made rapid and surprising steps towards his position of 
January and the new Society’s opinion of to-day. At its 
last meeting, on November 10th, the N.C.C.V.D. unani- 
mously adopted the following memorandum, which is an 
astonishing advance on its honorary secretary’s letter in 
this journal on October 25th : 


1. The prevention of venereal diseases is a large socio-medical 
problem. In the direct line of attack, ample facilities for treatment 
and instruction of the public, both social and hygienic, occupy the 
first place. Concerning the further question of personal disinfection 
after risk taken, our attitude is as follows : 

2. It is no part of our policy to conceal the truth, and we have 
always acknowledged the value of cleansing and disinfecting materials, 
applied early and thoroughly, in diminishing the risk of disease. 

(As to this assertion, which everybody knows to be grotesquely 
contrary to the record of the National Council—as, for instance, its 
hon. sec.’s letter here on October 25th—I can only say that they 
forget themselves.) 

"8. Abstention from exposure to infection is the only certain safe- 
guard against the ordinary risk of disease ; continence is to be encour- 
aged by every means and on every ground, both social and hygienic. 

4. No person who has indulged in promiscuous intercourse can be 
sure that he is not infected and every such person is, therefore, bound 
in duty to him (or her) self, and to society to seek means of cleansing 
at the earliest moment. 

5. For this purpose a thorough local application of soap and water 
is of great value, followed (if possible) by the use of such disinfectants 
as may be recommended by a medical practitioner. (When last I 


wrote I noted that the N.C.C.V.D. found potassium palmitate—in soft 
soap—moral, but potassium permanganate immoral. 
is now allowed to join the first.) 


The second salt 


6. While such applications, if properly used, do sensibly reduce 
risk of disease, if applied within four hours after exposure they afford 
no certain security. They do not in the slightest degree prevent the 
contraction of syphilis on other parts of the body (e.g., lips, face or 
hands) than those disinfected. These applications are not suitable for 
treatment of the disease when once contracted. 

7. The case of women must not be ignored. Satisfactory self- 
disinfection by them is practically impossible, and skilled medical 
attention at the earliest possible moment is absolutely necessary. 

8. Noone should be urged to arm himself in advance with a prophy- 
lactic packet. 

9. It must be insisted on that the question of chemical disinfection 
is only one aspect of the problem of combating venereal disease. 


Admirable; very novel; very valuable and welcome; 
except only in the all-essential matter that the whole memor- 
andum and its entire meaning are stultified by number 
eight. Our national and racial destiny, directly threatened 
by venereal disease, are at this hour in the hands of this 
semi-official body, who, in solemn session, can unanimously 
pass a recommendation that obviously reduces themselves 
and science and controversy to the level of farce. 

For goodness’ sake let us turn to somebody or something 
which does not suddenly behave like a spoilt and wilful 
child just when he seems to have been coaxed into reason. 
(Was Colonel Harrison there, who deplores “ splitting straws 
over details” ?) Such a something is to be found in the 
very valuable, straightforward, clearly and usefully-written 
volume* just published by Mr. Hugh Wansey Bayly. I 
have not left myself space in which to discuss it as it deserves, 
but I may quote here part of a scheme of action which 
Mr. Bayly reproduces from elsewhere : 

Precise, authoritative, detailed instruction on venereal infection and 
disinfection for all soldiers and sailors before they are demobilised. 

Medical examination of every soidier and sailor before demobilisation. 

No man to be demobilised whilst infectious. 

Chemists, doctors, medical officers of health, together with public 
lavatories, telephone boxes, and other secluded public places, to be 
supplied with printed instructions as to venereal infection and disinfec- 
tion, free for all; and the law against non-medical supply of disinfec- 
tants to be altered. 

The knowing conveyance of venereal disease, by persons of either 
sex, within or without marriage, to be made a penal offence. 

The provision of treatment centres to be immensely increased. 

Mr. Bayly proceeds to comment as follows :— The 
Venereal Diseases Act, 1917, in its second clause enacts that 
a person shall not hold out or recommend to the public any 
medicament for the prevention, cure or relief of any venereal 
disease ! 

“ If, therefore, a person has exposed him or herself to risk, 
and asks a chemist for an antiseptic application to prevent 
venereal infection, the chemist is forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, to recommend or sell the person such simple, well- 
tried, harmless, efficient and inexpensive medicaments as 
calomel ointment or potassium permanganate solution ! 

“The most easily available sources for the materials for 
early personal disinfection have therefore been cut off at the 
moment when a rapid multiplication of sources is most 
urgently required.” nl 

We owe this calamitous state of things to the N.C.C.V.D., 
the chairman of whose medical committee, Mr. E. B. 
Turner, prides himself on having secured the insertion of the 
clause which Mr. Bayly quotes. I suggest that the least 
which the N.C.C.V.D. are now called upon to do in virtue of 
their present views and grave responsibility is to join those 
of us who ask for the correction of this disease-promoting 
provision of the law. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


NCE again, interest has been revived in the possible 
() formation of a “ Centre Party.” For the moment, 
I think, this movement comes from the top, and 
lacks support from the bottom. The reasons for this are 
not far to seek nor difficult to analyse. Mr. Lloyd George 
is Prime Minister, he is still the most powerful man in public 
life, but he is a Prime Minister with supporters but not a 
party behind him. In other words, there is a ready market 
* Venereal Disease: ts Prevention, Symptoms and Treatment. By 
Hugh Wansey Bayly, M.C., ete. With fifty-four illustrations. (J. and 
A. Churchill.) 
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for his stock when it is rising, it will be badly hammered 
when there are signs that it is likely to fall. Now, the 
strength of a Coalition under his leadership in December 
last lay in the fact that he could offer to such Liberals as 
Sir George Younger allowed him to select the alluring 
op so of an election in which they could be assured of 
the devotion of their Liberal electorate, and would not have 
to run the gauntlet of a Unionist opponent. Members of 
Parliament will appreciate that this was a tempting pro- 
sition, and represented a tangible offer. But it is pro- 
able that this happy solution cannot be repeated. 
Governments, even the present Government, become unpopu- 
lar. Liberal Associations are becoming restive, are dis- 
inclined to adopt Liberals who support the Coalition, and 
are inclined to revive old principles. Consequently, Liberal 
members begin to develop scruples, find their position to 
be somewhat irregular, and their feelings manifest them- 
selves when an Anti-Dumping Bill is produced. In short, 
the time is coming when a Coalition Liberal may secure the 
blessing in an unobtrusive way of the Unionist Association 
in his constituency, but be exposed to the internecine opposi- 
tion of a brother Liberal, and find to his cost that Mr. Lloyd 
George has nothing (electoral) to give to his faithful friends. 
. * * 


But if such be the position in which Mr. Lloyd George 
may find himself, the difficulties which confront Mr. Bonar 
Law are no less formidable. Observers are agreed that in 
the country the Unionist Party, and Unionist principles, 
are dying if they are not dead. They have no vitality, 
they are without a leader, though of course with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s help they won the war. The day may come, 
perhaps the day is coming soon, when, in many three- 
cornered fights, the only doubt will be whether a Liberal 
or a supporter of the Labour Party will be returned. It 
is also possible that some day the introduction of the alter- 
native vote, or other improvement of the electoral machinery, 
may reduce the pure Unionist strength to insignificant 
proportions. All this gives food for thought, and it is 
not surprising if in these circumstances both Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law, from their different angles, 
are contemplating a new amalgamation which may have 
some chance of winning another election. Disraeli once 
said that all sensible men have the same religion, but will 
never say what that religion is. The new world may have 
less reserve, and it may be found that all sensible men, 
“with a stake in the country,” be they Liberal or Unionist, 
may be induced to think that they have more in common 
than they have yet realised. 

* 


* * 


I wonder whether any enterprising publisher, who is 
desirous of bombing what has been a successful Hun busi- 
ness, is ready to turn his attention and his activities to 
Russia? I am told that many standard Russian works, 
such as those of Dostoievski and Chekhov, are now unpro- 
curable, being either too religious or too bourgeois for the 
Bolsheviks, whose taste runs to the more austere produc- 
tions of Nietzsche and of Marx. I understand that chea 
editions something like those of the Penny Poets publishe 
by the Review of Reviews would command a ready sale, 
and that payment does not present insurmountable diffi- 
culties. ng this prospect appeals to anyone, will they 
communicate with Capt. F. McCullagh, British Military 
Mission, Siberia. The address, though it may seem com- 
prehensive, is sufficient. 

* * * 


__I find that many people are discussing the probable 
identity of the “Student of Politics” who writes the 
Parliamentary sketch for the Times. May I hazard the 
guess, which I know to be correct, that this excellent column 
is written by Mr. Sidebottom, but, of course, under the 
editorship of Mr. Wickham Steed, and no longer subject 
to the guidance of Mr. C. P. Scott ? 
* ~ * 


So the banner of Liberalism in Yorkshire has been 
unfurled by the astute and clever Sir John Simon. As I 
read the speech made by him on his adoption, he stands for 
no leaders—other than himself. He is a warm supporter 
of the Prime Minister—in his Russian policy. He is a 
supporter of a capital levy—in so far as the death duties 
are a form of such a tax, otherwise he is not captivated by 





a phrase. He should do much to promote Liberal Unity. 
May I express a hope, even a prayer, that he will not repeat 
too often his eulogy of Mr. Asquith for bringing a united 
country, and incidentally Sir John Simon himself, into 
the great war. May I give force to this by asking him to 
remember his own emotions and his own action on Monday, 
August 8rd of 1911? Would it not be well to let them 
now lapse into a happy and silent memory of the past ? 
* + * 


The drop of 10s. a ton in the price of domestic coal, 
thanks to Sir Auckland Geddes’ revision of his book-keeping, 
induces me to record a riddle—and its answer—which 
enjoyed a considerable vogue, in private, some months ago. 
What is the plural of God ? Geddes. 

CINCINNATUS, 


Correspondence 


THE UNREPRESENTATIVE PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesmMan. 

Srr,—One letter more from me. a final one, excused even so 
only by the importance of the subject. 

I wrote my previous letters without referring to books, but I 
am delighted to find my views supported by the great authority 
of Professor Dicey, to which a friend has directed my attention. 

In his Law of the Constitution, pp. 856-361 (Edn. 1886), Professor 
Dicey deals at length with this very question. He says, ¢.g. : 
nal . There are certainly combinations of circumstances under 
which the Crown has a right to dismiss a Ministry who command 
a Parliamentary majority, and to dissolve the Parliament by 
which the Ministry are supported. . - A dissolution is allow- 
able, or necessary, whenever the wishes of the legislature are, or 
may fairly be presumed to be, different from the wishes of the 
nation. This is the doctrine established by the celebrated 
contests of 1784 and of 1834. In each instance the King dismissed 
a Ministry which commanded the confidence of the House of 
Commons. In each case there was an appeal to the country 
by means of a dissolution. . The precedents of 1784 and 
1834 are decisive ; they determine the principle on which the 
prerogative of dissolution ought to be exercised, and show that 
in modern times the rules as to the dissolution of Parliament 
are, like other conventions of the constitution, intended to secure 
the ultimate supremacy of the electorate as the true political 
sovereign of the State; that, in short, the validity of constitu- 
tional maxims is subordinate and subservient to the fundamental 
principle of popular sovereignty.” 

Among these constitutional maxims, thus subordinated, is 
the important one quoted by you, that the King must act “ on 
the advice and responsibility of a Minister.” This precludes, 
of course, the Ministry being dismissed; but the conditions 
would be satisfied by the King’s acting on the advice of a states- 
man who was ready to take office for the few days required for 
a dissolution and a General Election. Pitt did so in 1784, 
and @ propos of the King’s action then, which was not taken on 
the advice of a Minister, Dr. Hunt writes, “‘ The Crown has a 
right to dissolve in order to ascertain the will of the nation” 
(Political History of England, Vol. X., p. 252). I have not 
Professor Dicey’s last edition (1915) by me, but I doubt if it 
differs materially from his views in the edition of 1886. 

It seems clear, then, that there is a constitutional method of 
dealing with an unrepresentative Parliament and Ministry, 
i.e., through the action of the Crown, backed if possible by some 
responsible Opposition leader, and it only remains to translate 
theory into practice.—Yours, etc., J. O’REGAN. 

Killycoonagh, Marlborough, Wilts. 

November 18th. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Aylmer Maude’s letter in your current issue 
makes me want to ask him a number of questions, such as 
the following :— 

1. What is the definition of an “ honest Government ” ? 

2. Is there one in the “ civilised’ world ? 

8. To what extent and under what circumstances are Govern- 
ments called upon to find an honest Government for another 
country ? 

4. What is the meaning of the words: “A country which 
conspicuously abolishes the Ten Commandments and the 
Multiplication Table” ? How are these words applicable 
to Russia ? 
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5. If resources are “ slow to flow ” to Russia, why is it necessary 
to take elaborate measures, and enlist the co-operation of 
other countries, to prevent their flowing ? 

6. If the Bolsheviks aim at “ destroying that structure of 
society which hitherto has kept us fed,” is it not possible 
that they are trying to destroy “ that structure of society ” 
which has kept so many of us underfed ? And, in any case, 
is that a good reason why we should try to keep all Bolshevik 
Russia underfed ? Is it likely to promote honest govern- 
ment ?—Yours, etc., Artuur St. JOHN. 

68a Parkhill Road, London, N.W. 3. 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Smm,—The position in Russia is depicted to the average man 
as follows: Bolshevists and anti-Bolshevists conducting a 
desultory warfare over vast tracts of country with irregular 
forces demoralised by years of soldiering ; both parties, more or 
less devoid of regular supplies, living mainly by loot or requisition. 
The mass of the population alternately between these forces or 
in the rear of one or the other and mainly actuated by the ideas 
of retaining what few possessions remain to them, eliminating 
the combatants on either side whenever a safe opportunity 
presents itself. A semi-effective cordon is drawn round the 
country by the Powers, insufficient to paralyse the disturbing 
forces but sufficiently effective to produce such misery in the 
whole country as to provide the necessary stimulant to maintain 
the unhealthy status quo. What is the remedy? Open the 
trade routes and let the goods flow, but establish a rigorous 
surveillance over the movements of Russian citizens of any party 
when outside their own country. Declare a policy of absolute 
political and military non-intervention in Russia. Then, if the 
Bolshevist movement is of God it will prevail, if of man it will 
come to naught. Knowing the nature of man, unchanged and 
unchangeable for thousands of years, together with the historical 
record of such movements, there is no doubt as to the finale 
of Bolshevism. The Russian situation is not a new one; parallel 
situations have been recurrent in the past history of the world, 
and every such ebullition has run a course and had a finale 
governed by laws which in the main are as invariable as those 
governing combustion.—Yours, etc., E. O’Brien. 

Prince of Wales Hotel, Southport. 


SEDITION IS THE BEST POLICY 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The tenets of Mr. Grant Brown’s political faith—which 
leans rather to Bolshevism than Socialism—have blinded him 
to the great forces, love of country and love of freedom, that 
inspire the Asia of to-day. The world is no longer a jumble of 
darkly warring hordes; it is a world where the peoples are 
becoming more and more leavened by these ideas. For them 
in Europe men have died in millions and have suffered miseries 
beyond speech. In Asia, and especially in India, these ideas 
have taken root, have spread like fire through the pampas grass, 
transforming by the reluctant admission of even hostile witnesses 
the entire situation. What is true of India is true now of Burma. 
Yet Mr. Grant Brown blandly writes as though these supreme 
facts were of merely academic interest. Can such views be taken 
seriously ? Or are they not rather characteristic of the Anglo- 
Indian official, who administers, but does not govern, who can 
see in an awakened nation but “ agitators”? and the dupes of 
“ agitators ” ? 

Mr. Grant Brown will be glad to learn that Burma has made 
relatively very great progress in secondary education since 1911. 
But the figures quoted by him are a little misleading. To 
compare Burma with its ten millions of people with the great 
Indian Presidencies were to compare Wales with England. The 
figures for Burma might well be better. True, but to whom 
is the deficiency due? It is due to those officials who in the 
past have rated Burma, and who, as in India, have always found 
a hundred excuses for thwarting the desires of the people for 
better colleges and more schools. This is a common grievance 
both with Indians and Burmese. Once let them be possessed 
of political power, and the world will see a very different educa- 
tional policy to that which has hitherto satisfied the bureau- 
cracy. ‘“* Keep them ignorant, and you will keep them docile,” 
has been the real, if unexpressed, opinion of too many officials. 
Non-official Europeans have been more outspoken. 

But enough of this. States are not enfranchised nor are 
peoples influenced by a census of B.A.s. (Where would Mr. 
Lloyd George or the Labour Party be on this test?) This kind 
of thing is not statesmanship, but pedagogy. What really 


matters is general culture} and intelligence, toleration, the 


absence of racial and religious feuds, sanity of outlook, and, 
above all, a sense of patriotism, of duty to one’s country. In 
all these essentials the Burmese are on a level with the Indians ; 
in some they excel them. 

Sir R. Craddock’s scheme for Burma, with its puppet ministers, 
its indirect elections, its official electorate, has been killed by 
paragraph 8 of the Joint Committee’s Report. ‘ Burma deserves 
and should receive a constitution analogous” to that of the 
Indian Provinces. Even the Government of India, as Sir James 
Meston’s evidence shows, has changed its opinion on the question 
of Burma. It is idle work slaying the slain. No further com- 
ment on this still-born scheme is needed. Mr. Grant Brown’s 
allusion to the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms destroys any weight 
which residence in Burma might give to his opinions. The 
reforms which India passionately demands, nay, which very 
many Indians condemn as inadequate, he characterises as foisting 
an antiquated system on natives who are strange to it! Could 
perversity itself more grossly twist the facts? This kind of 
language cannot possibly be taken seriously. But it is in the 
last paragraph that he most entirely gives himself away. “ I 
am in favour of the Bill for India,” he says, “because I think it 
would be dangerous to defer action. Were Burma by herself, 
I should be content to leave things alone.” Exactly. Sedition 
alone counts. Language such as this proves what many knew 
already, that with officials it is fear and calculated interests 
that rule, never insight and understanding and far-eyed states- 
manship. They sit yet at the feet of Machiavelli. But over 
the India and Burma of to-day broods the quickening spirit 
of Mazzini. “ Freedom for ourselves and for our allies” ; say 
the officials, ‘Chains for the coloured races of the Empire.” “We 
are resolved,” say, on the other hand, the peoples of India and 
Burma, “ to shake off the shackles of bureaucracy, to ourselves 
develop our own culture, and to decide, under the British flag, 
our own destinies.”—Yours, etc., BERNARD HouGHTon. 


THE ANTI-DUMPING BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsMAN. 

Str,—In an interview reported in yesterday’s papers, Mr. 
Hewins, evidently throughout addressing Coalition Liberals, 
used arguments showing why they should vote for the second 
reading of this Bill. With some of these arguments, as, for in- 
stance, that the Bill has no connection with Tariff Reform, that 
he himself dislikes the Bill, and so on, I need not concern myself ; 
but his final argument rests on different ground. He says 
Coalition Liberals are under an obligation to vote for the Bill 
by the terms of the letter which Mr. Lloyd George wrote to Mr. 
Bonar Law at the time of the General Election ; and which they 
accepted when they accepted the coupon. Perhaps they are 
so bound ; but that is quite beside the present purpose, seeing 
that the letter and the Bill as regards the matter of dumping 
have nothing in common. The letter said that dumping would 
be provided against by forbidding foreign goods to be sold in 
England below cost of production. This Mr. Hewins, rather sur- 
prisingly, quotes correctly—really giving away his whole case. 
(The idea was, of course, that foreigners had the habit of selling 
us, for a time, their goods below cost price in order to undermine 
our manufactures, and, later on, raise the price on us.) 

The Bill is on different lines altogether. What the Bill forbids 
is the sale to England of foreign goods below the lowest home-price. 
This is not the same thing at all. Consequently Coalition Liberals 
are not bound by their agreement to vote for the Bill ; and if an 
amendment substituting the terms of the letter for the terms of 
the Bill were moved, I do not see how it could be resisted.— 
Yours, etc., Grorce HooxkHam. 

Willersey, Glos. 

November 25th. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURTS BILL 
To the Editor of Taz New STatresMAn. 

Sir,—I think you are mistaken in your notes of the week when 
you remark that the Industrial Courts Bill left the House of 
Commons in the form in which it entered it. 

In two very important particulars we succeeded in amending 
it. First, the Labour Party obtained the omission of the very 
dangerous references to the Arbitration Act, 1889, and, secondly, 
removed all the penal provisions which gave powers to the new 
Court of Inquiry, so that the Bill is now truly voluntary.— 
Yours, etc., Henry H. SLESSER. 

11 King’s Bench Walk, 

Temple. 
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FOGS AND COAL 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

—* Lens’s "’ contention (in your issue for November 15th) 
that London fogs are caused by private rather than industrial 
fuel-consumption is hardly borne out by facts. On a heavy or 
misty day it is easy to see and smell which localities are most 

; and it is not those prosperous residential districts 
where the greatest quantities of coal are consumed domestically. 
Most of the London poor cook by gas, so far as they cook at all, 
yet in the poorer industrial quarters the air is the most evil. 
As a person with very inefficient respiratory powers I should 
welcome any scheme for the improvement of London’s air, but 
the thought of wholesale gas heating fills me with horror, for to 
those who lack oxygen a coal or wood fire is more endurable 
than gas. The ideal thing is that everyone else should use gas, 
whilst retaining an open fire oneself; but unfortunately most 
people agree with this theory. There is no doubt that bad air 
causes more ill-health than anything else, and gas pollutes the 
air terribly. ‘The consumer will never admit it: there is nothing 
on which he is more sensitive. Complain to a friend of the 
fumes of his geyser, stove, or ghastly incandescent light and you 
make an enemy for life. And yet they all have fumes: anyone 
with a sense of smell (few men and few smokers have a sense 
of smell worthy of the name) can tel] that. What we need for 
the prevention of disease is the introduction of windows which 
won't quite shut at the top, combined with eflicient heating— 
in the country by open fires, in towns perhaps by electricity, 
in which case it might be worth while considering the harnessing 
of tidal force. 

I have lived in a small industrial town and know how much 
heavier the air was than in much larger non-industrial ones. 
and cannot accept the theory that the domestic hearth is enough 
to cause fog. It may help, but London’s industries are chiefly 
to blame. Why is Brentford black when Chiswick is compara- 
tively cheerful ? 

Iend by throwing out a suggestion which I should like someone 
else to follow up. I have a theory, and some foundation for it 
in observation, but it is the theory of an amateur. I suggest 
that gas, which after a few years’ installation generally leaks 
somewhere, is, if not a cause, a great encourager of cancer; and 
that the prevention of cancer lies in adequate ventilation allied 
with cleanliness, and, of course, good sanitation. Perhaps the 
money devoted to cancer research would be more profitably 
spent in building ideal houses—in a pure-aired locality.—Yours, 
etc., A. B. C. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMAn. 

Sm,—Since all birds feed their young on insects, since the 
great majority of them are chiefly insect-eaters (except in severe 
frosts) all the year round and most of the remnant feed on injurious 
weed-seeds (thistle, charlock, shepherd’s purse, etc.), it would 
seem a logical inference that the decline of birds must correspond 
with an increase of insects. So far is this inevitably true that 
the Board of Agriculture itselfi—by no means an enlightened 
body—has now publicly declared that the onlv birds whose 
numbers it recommends reducing are rooks, wood-pigeons and 
sparrows. Rooks are already heavily reduced, and in a few years, 
at this rate, the rookery of the English landscape will be with 
its associations a thing of the past. The Board of Agriculture 
has in its own leaflets of the past (when it was a better-informed 
body) emphasised the great agricultural importance of the rook. 
Wood-pigeons, too, have been proved to have devoured large 
numbers of the hairy caterpillar. I fail, then, to see the force 
of Sir Sydney Olivier’s argument.—Yours, etc., 

H. J. Massincuam. 


DRAMA AND VALUES 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAN. 

Sm,—In Mr. George O’Neill’s letter in your issue of 
November 15th there is what seems to me an entirely indefensible 
comment on Schiller’s Wallenstein. Surely there are no good 
grounds for the alleged “* uncertainty of the spectator throughout 
4s to what moral attitude he is to take, what historical judgment 
he is to form, in face of Wallenstein’s ambition.” Even in the 
Prologue Schiller indicates his own moral attitude when he speaks 
of Wallenstein’s “ guilt ” and describes him as “ falling a victim 
to unrestrained ambition.” And in the drama itself he has 
done more. He has introduced, and from Act I. onwards given 





@ prominent réle to, the historically fictitious and dramatically 
superfluous figure of Max Piccolomini—the high-minded idealist 
who contrasts so sharply with the self-seeking intriguersjof both 
camp and court. It is his moral attitude that we are unmis- 
takably expected to adopt throughout the play. 

If, in spite of this, the spectator, or reader, does actually fee! 
some uncertainty, that appears to me either to show an instability 
of judgment on his part, or to constitute a high tribute to Schiller’s 
skill—or both. It was clearly essential to his dramatic purpose 
that, while condemning Wallenstein’s act of treason and the 
methods he employed, we should be compelled to yield him our 
admiration and a large share of sympathy. This, too, is clearly 
expressed in the Prologue. For it is here Art’s task, says Schiller, 
not only to set him on the stage before our eyes, but also to make 
his fortunes touch our hearts, to show him to us as a man caught 
in the whirlpool of events, and to make the malignant stars 
(i.e., Fate) in large measure responsible for his guilt. 

*t is true that Wallenstein, taken as a whole, is not a dramatic 
success, however great a literary work it may be. But its failure 
cannot, in my opinion, be ascribed to the cause Mr. O'Neill 
suggests. Its chief faults, as a drama, are its length and its lack 
of dramatic economy ; and these faults are so serious that its 
merits have not been able to outweigh them. Not being in 
actual fact a “ trilogy” (as Mr. O'Neill calls it), but a single 
play consisting of a long prelude and five long double acts, it 
cannot be satisfactorily divided into parts suitable for separate 
performance ; and it is far too long to be given in one single 
performance—at any rate outside Germany, where this is occa- 
sionally done as a sort of tour de force. For reading purposes its 
length is a less serious drawback ; but even the reader cannot 
(in spite of the excellence of most of the scenes and the fineness 
of the diction) but grow impatient at times with the slow progress 
of the action, retarded as it is not only by an extraordinary 
wealth of detail, but also by scenes and portions of scenes which 


are ornamental rather than essential.—Yours, etc., . 
Pui. 


Drama 
SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 


ACRED AND PROFANE LOVE was one of the early 
* novels by which Mr. Bennett began to make his 
name. Like every book he ever wrote it is very 
clever; unlike some of his books it is not good. It is a 
little hard to see why he should have chosen it as the material 
for the play now being performed at the Aldwych Theatre. 
But, since he has chosen it, it would be impossible not to 
admire the brilliant and audacious ingenuity with which 
he has accomplished his task. The novel is told in the first 
person by the heroine. It covers a long period of time, 
during which many surprising things happen to the charac- 
ters, which cannot be represented on the stage. Any 
ordinary author would have recoiled from the problem in 
dismay. But Mr. Bennett, who, as I hope, was deter- 
mined to exercise and demonstrate his ripened and astonish- 
ing command of theatrical technique, has solved it to 
admiration. I say “I hope,” because I prefer to believe 
that he did not think the play could be a production worthy 
of his mature powers. It would be a pity if this were all 
that the author of Clayhanger had to offer us in the year 
1919 as his contribution to the drama. But Mr. Bennett 
is an author who does his work with method and precision ; 
and it is more comfortable to suppose that here he has made 
his last proof of technical ability, before proceeding to a 
dramatic masterpiece equal in conception to the best of 
his novels. Standing on this cheerful assumption, it is 
unnecessary to go very deeply into the elements of melo- 
drama in the play, or to discuss Mr. Bennett’s mysterious 
distinction between the two kinds of love indicated in 
his title. 

Carlotta Peel, a Five Towns young lady of nearly twenty- 
one, “‘ gives herself.” as she expresses it, to Diaz, the great 
pianist, who has enraptured her by his playing, and immedi- 
ately steals away from him without even leaving her name. 
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Years afterwards, when she has become a rich and famous 
novelist and is on the brink of an affair with her publisher 
(all the available jokes on this situation have by now been 
made) she is informed, by the publisher's jealous wife, 
that Diaz is a notorious drug-taker and has fallen into 
disreputable obscurity, She flies at once to Paris and 
discovers him, ill, miserable and shaking, and tended only 
by his neighbour, a woman of the music-hall promenade. 
She reasons with him, is nearly shot by him, and leads him 
away, only staying to persuade him to put on a hat. In 
the last act he is discovered in Carlotta’s flat in London, 
recovered, spruce and alert, preparing to play in the 
Emperor Concerto at a Philharmonic concert. The incidents 
by which Mr, Bennett neatly rounds off the play and deludes 
the spectator into thinking that the knot has been untied 
and an end reached do not greatly matter except as exhibit- 
ing his technical deftness. In the book an obituary notice 
of Carlotta Peel, who died suddenly of appendicitis, took 
the place of the final embrace on the stage. It was perhaps 
a more natural and conclusive end; but one has to admit 
that it could not be used successfully in the theatre. 

The standard maintained by the acting was unusually 
high. Miss Iris Hoey, who is for most of the time a typical 
leading lady, occasionally astonished the audience and, I 
think, herself, by becoming for some moments together an 
actress. Unfortunately in the first act, where her clothes 
were not sufficiently elaborate and beautiful to divert her 
attention from her part, she had no great opportunity. 
During the rest of the play she was much too well dressed ; 
and there was a continual struggle between Carlotta Peel, 
a woman in love, and Miss Iris Hoey, who was conscious 
that her gowns were more luxurious and beautiful than any 
others in the theatre. If, as has sometimes been argued, 
scenery ought to be simplified because it interferes with 
the spectator’s appreciation of the action, then I think it 
might equally well be urged that leading ladies in serious 
plays should be put into a severe and simple uniform which 
would not distract them from the parts they are supposed 
to represent. I see great possibilities in this idea which I 
offer unreservedly to the reformers of the theatre. I should 
like to hear their alternative proposal for forcing leading 
ladies to remember that they are supposed to be pretending 
to be imaginary persons. 

Mr. Franklin Dyall, as Diaz, had a very difficult part, 
but was not, of course, hampered by his clothes. It cannot 
be easy to make a great pianist credible on the stage, thougin 
actors and executant musicians have temperamentally a 
good deal in common. He was unfortunate, too, in having 
to appear to play the piano in the first act; and, though 
Carlotta soon stopped him, one could not but feel that her 
remark “It is too beautiful” was either an exaggeration 
or a polite excuse to get out of hearing any more. But he 
surmounted the great difficulty of having to make Diaz 
before, during and after his ignominy, the same man; and, 
if his rendering of the morphinomane was melodramatic, the 
situation is melodrama, and he did it well. 

Among the minor characters, Mr. J. H. Roberts as Frank 
Ispenlove, Carlotta’s publisher, is most to be commended. 
He was natural and unforced ; and he succeeded in convey- 
ing an impression that, while he had just left a discussion 
with an agent about American rights, he was still desperately 
in love with Carlotta. One felt that his projected flight 
with her would involve breaking an appointment with a 
paper maker and missing that meeting of the Publishers’ 
Association; but these things did not make him or his 
passion ridiculous. They only increased his pathos. Mr. 
Roberts did what little he had to do with great delicacy and 
precision; and I hope we shall have an opportunity of 
seeing him soon in a part which will give him much greater 
scope for an undoubted talent. 

Miss Jeannette Sherwin as Rosalie, who tended Diaz in 
his misery, had a bravura part of which she made the best. 
It is true that she only had to do what the author gave her 
to do in order to make her effect ; but not everybody has 


the sense to interpret an easy, strightforward character in 
an easy, straightforward way. Miss Helen Ferrers, as 
Mrs. Sardis, looked more like a caricatured woman novelist 
than Miss Hoey looked like a real one. But why did Mr. 
Bennett give her that name? Why did he call his publisher 
Ispenlove and his decrepit aristocrat Lord Francis Alcar ? 
It is a pity he does not give a little thought to choosing 
suitable names for his characters instead of making up 


unsuitable ones out of his head. 
ALGERNON Boycs. 


Miscellany 


ASTRONOMY 


ERE in this room, the quiet lamp-light streaming 
H On wails and chairs and floor, on our still hands, 
Space is a dream, those starry distances 
A mirage painted wildly in a dream. 


But, if we think, the walls dissolve away, 

The solid house is melted round our chairs, 

We stare out vaguely into the empty night, 

The huge black cope, endlessly pricked with silver ; 


And as we stare the vast void sucks us up, 
Our bodies dwindle and our aching eyes 
Diminish to intense small needle-points 
That travel swiftly through infinity, 


Where Sirius and Orion dwell in peace, 
Where the Great Bear reposes in the waste, 
And where our sun’s a tiny speck of light, 
Alone, unnoticeable, negligible. 


O I have listened to astronomers, 

Who mapped out that great desert of the sky 

And weighed the stars and checked the speed of light, 
And fed me windily with windy figures, 


But rather than deceive myself with knowledge 

I would go out into the boundless night, 

Strip off this body from the unsparing ache, 

As a woman throws the mantle from her shoulders, 


And rise like melting smoke and lose myself 
Among the trackless meadows of the stars, 
Where the faint soul, a naked helpless wisp, 
Drifts through the terrifying constellations, 


And dare the unimaginable adventure 

In utter space, that yet no man hath plumbed 
With mind or body—an immense desire 

That numbs the feeble brain in mere conception! 


To know, to know! In these hedged fields of earth 
Still rings the endless murmur of their words, 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Newton, Einstein, 
Grasping the intangible, the inviolate secret, 


As children seize their images in water 

Which, though they touch, remain not in their hands 
But still eluding them still mock their purpose 

And shine unmoving in the quiet flood. 


Their words like clouds of breath made visible 
Tarnish the mirror of eternity 

For a brief moment and dissolve away 

And new mouths and new words arise again, 


Blowing like steam from the long labouring earth 
In useless, never-ceasing exhalations 
Till man shall vanish and the stars remain . . . 


The stars no more astonishing than men. 
EDWARD SHANKS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS unable to go to the Pheenix Society’s production 
of The Duchess of Malfi. 1 therefore missed what, 
I am told, was some magnificent acting, and I am 
not in a position to confirm rumours that reach me as to 
a part of Sunday’s audience having laughed and jested at 
some of the most tragic moments of Webster’s terrible 
play. But, having an interest in the play, I did read some 
of the newspaper criticisms on the performance, and I 
confess that I was staggered by some of the things that 
were written by such intelligent men as Mr. William Archer 
and Mr. Baughan. Mr. William Archer, since he discovered 
that Lamb and Swinburne exaggerated the performances 
of the lesser Elizabethans, has never been the same man 
again; if he was before. He has little uses for any Eliza- 
bethan except Shakespeare ; he seems to notice no difference 
between the coarseness of the Elizabethans and the inde- 
cency of the comic writers of the Restoration; and, after 
grumbling at Webster all round, when he comes to the 
scene where the madmen mop and mow in front of the 
poor duchess, he can find no phrase but “ barbarous tom- 
foolery.” As for Mr. Baughan, he thinks Webster’s play 
“funnier than farce”; monstrously absurd; with no 
redeeming feature save a few scattered lines which he says 
are derived from Shakespeare. 


Well, 1 will admit several things against Webster and 
against The Duchess of Mailfi. It is a melodramatic con- 
struction; it has longueurs; most of the characters are 
scarcely human; there are bad lapses in the dialogue. It 
was Rupert Brooke who said that the life in Webster's 
characters “fills one with the repulsion one feels at the 
unending soulless energy that heaves and pulses through 
the lowest forms of life.” But (otherwise Brooke would not 
have bothered to write a book about Webster) there is 
more to be said than that. In the first place. it is life; in 
the second there are exceptions, for instance, the duchess ; 
in the third, Webster is, intermittently, a great poet and a 
great dramatic poet. 


Suppose for a moment we forget the play as a whole, 
and the characters, and think only of those flashes of poetry 
which Mr. Baughan thinks are second-hand Shakespeare 
Three or four of those alone would make the play worth 
having if not worth acting, and they are all essentially 
dramatic, the type being the most famous of all, the con- 
science-stricken Cardinal’s vision of the man with a rake 
in the fishpond. That was what Webster could do as well 
as any man who ever lived, and in a manner all unlike 
Shakespeare’s: express in a few intense imaginative words 
the state of a soul under great stress. No man ever so 
mastered the art—but it was natural with him—of ending 
& great tumultuous passage with a few simple words from 
tortured heart or bewildered brain. They praise, and 
justly, the last slight adjuration of Beatrice Cenci; but if it 
was an echo, it was an echo not of Shakespeare but of the 
Webster who wrote “ Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; 
she died young.” And if Webster “did the best things 
best ” in detail, he also did the best whole scenes best. No 
man who knew great poetical drama when he saw it, and 





was not afraid of it, could fail to admit the beauty of the 
scene in which the Duchess courts her steward. There is a 
really great moment when Bosola and Antonio meet in 
the dark in the courtyard ; the words, so simple and ordinary 
if detached, are, in their context, filled with force and 
mystery. And how sweet and terrible is the second scene 
of the third act, when the young duchess and her husband, 
unconscious on the verge of such horrors, make gamesome 
love. It is the last light moment. She ends: 

I prithee, 

When were we so merry ?—My hair tangles, 

and, immediately afterwards, the raving Ferdinand enters 
and the first blow falls on her who claims pathetically that 
she has “ youth and a little beauty.” Then the knocking, 
and, again in simple words, an image most powerful however 
in that place, she says: 

I stand 


As if a mine beneath my feet were ready 
To be blown up. 


The parting between husband and wife and children is, 
I think, as affecting as any such scene in literature; for the 
death of the duchess, followed by that sickening strangling 
of her maid, I can think of no match, either for horror or 
for pathos, but the death of Desdemona. If, in the scene 
from Othello, the language is at more sustained a pitch, we 
can set against this the fact that the duchess’s personality— 
for she, beautiful living woman against that background of 
storm and filth, has at least none of that Websterian in- 
humanity—is far more interesting than Desdemona’s. 


Webster lifted, or rather adapted, things from other 
writers. He did not see life either steadily or whole; he 
did not even try to do so. He was a clumsy architect on 
the large scale. He had this, that and the other fault. 
But the greatest things in The White Devil and in the far 
superior Duchess of Malfi are greater than anything else in 
our drama outside Shakespeare. He did absurd things, 
but he also did great things; it is better to do both than 
neither. Mr. Archer is perfectly right in placing him far 
below Shakespeare, whom (pace Mr. Baughan) he does not 
at all resemble. What he does not see is that he is as far 
above our contemporary dramatists as he is below Shake- 
speare. They are skilful at making plays, but they are not 
poets; they cannot be tragic, they can only be depressing. 
Is it that these champions of Ibsenite drama, at bottom, 
feel vicariously envious of the Elizabethans and the poets ? 
That passage about the madmen in the duchess’s prison 
looks suspiciously like that; prejudice as well as blindness 
seem to be operating upon Mr. Archer, in most regards the 
fairest of men. We may differ as to the effectiveness of 
those madmen; we may differ as to their realistic quality. 
But why “barbarous tomfoolery” ? Has Mr. Archer 
always insisted upon absolute faithfulness to the incidents 
of every-day life? Suppose Webster, in a preface, or some 
critic, in a commentary, had said that those madmen were 
symbolical: would Mr. Archer have minded them then ? 
Did he mind—perhaps he did, but many of his school did 
not—that tiresome bird locked up in Ibsen’s back room ? 
May one man operate with a wild duck whilst another 
cannot look over a gate? The truth of it is—at least, so I 
see it—that the last generation, prosy, propagandist, self- 
conscious, drab, capable of holding itself in but not of letting 
itself go, costive, dyspeptic, theory-ridden, got into a state 
of mind in which it was terrified of great imaginative art. 
It shocks and it exalts; it “ leads nowhere.” 

SoLoMON EaGLe. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WAGES 


Piece-Rate, Premium and Bonus. By J. E. Prosser. 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. net. 


A Piece-Rate System and Notes on Belting. Two Papers 
on Scientific Management. By Freperick W. TayYLor. 
(Preceded by Frederick W. Taylor, Revolutionist. By 
Frank Barkiey Copiey.) Routledge. 5s. net. 


Mr. Prosser’s little book is an account of various methods 
of industrial remuneration. It covers pretty much the 
same. ground as Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s Payment of Wages, 
though Mr. Prosser affects a greater impartiality and gets 
less to the heart of his problem than does Mr. Cole. We 
have a discussion of time and piece wages, premium bonus 
systems, the differential piece-rate, scientific management, 
and profit sharing. An adequate account of all these things 
cannot, of course, be looked for within the compass of a 
hundred pages ; but Mr. Prosser has succeeded in giving a 
clear and balanced explanation of the main points, which 
should be useful to the beginner in this compl cated subject. 
He is generally at pains to state fairly the pros and cons of 
each scheme both from the employer’s and the workman’s 
side, though he does not always seem to appreciate very 
profoundly the mind of Labour. His own conclusions are 
extremely cautious and sometimes vague. He admits, for 
instance, that profit-sharing has made but little headway in 
this country, and he does not conceal its obvious disadvan- 
tages from the worker’s point of view. Nevertheless he 
concludes that “ there is no reason at all why profit-sharing 
should not accompany one of the other systems of remuner- 
ation. Some scheme of this nature alone can give the 
workman that broader view, that sense of industrial co- 
partnership, which the usual methods, however remuner- 
ative they may be, fail to inspire.” Truly Mr. Prosser does 
not rate the workmen’s intelligence very high if he imagines 
this sort of thing is really going to lead him to a “ broader 
view.” In another passage he asks a little doubtfully what is 
likely to be the attitude of the British Trade Unionist 
towards the methods of scientific management. “ Our 
workmen,” he says, “ have a strong dislike for any scientific 
study of motions or close measurement of output and effort. 
Yet surely they must recognise that nothing can arrest 
the progress of science, and that nothing will prevent the 
publication of the results of scientific research in the field of 
factory administration. It would be anomalous that 
science should be given a free hand elsewhere but excluded 
from the workshop.” But the workmen do not want to 
arrest the progress of science. They do want to know, 
however, what sort of “ science ” it is that is to be applied 
in the workshop. Some of the features of scientific manage- 
ment may fairly be called scientific; others are no more 
scientific than is fortune-telling. The workmen also want 
to know how this science is to be administered, and by whom. 
Unless and until they are in a position to administer it 
themselves, intelligently and democratically, they will 
regard it with suspicion and dislike. And that is the short 
answer to Mr. Prosser’s question about the attitude of 
British Trade Unionism. 

The other volume before us really consists of three inde- 
pendent parts. Notes on Belting is a paper read by the 
late Mr. F. W. Taylor at New York as long ago as 1893. 
It is purely technical and will doubtless interest mechanical 
engineers, if, as the publisher’s note tells us, it “ has been 
accepted as the basis for all subsequent studies, remaining 
the chief authority on its subject.” The other paper, which 
deals with the management of workmen, the “ science ” 
of rate-fixing and the differential piece-rate, was written 
in 1895. Since then we have travelled far in‘ scientific 
management, and in view of all that has been published and 
done by Mr. Taylor himself, by Messrs. Gautt and Emerson 
and Gilbreth and others, this early essay is now of only a 


mild historical interest. One or two interesting points 
appear in the account of the discussion following the paper. 
Thus we find Mr. Taylor and Mr. Halsey, of premium bonus 
fame, fighting each other doughtily on behalf of their re- 
spective schemes. And a Mr. W. S. Rogers makes some 
pungent observations on the differential piece-rate. He 
tried it for six weeks, he said, in 1888. At first he was enthu- 
siastic. Then came doubts, and he admitted that he “ felt 
like a thief: it isn’t honest. There are times when a man 
cannot turn out as much work to-day as he did yesterday, 
and it is not his fault; the fault lies sometimes in the 
foundry or elsewhere, and the man is not to blame, but I 
have got to live up to my rules and cut the price.” He 
was also rude enough to state flatly that “ the differential 
piece-rate is really a punishment inflicted on a man when 
he does not attain the high standard fixed . . . ,” and 
that workmen did not like the system. It appears that 
Mr. Taylor did not like Mr. Rogers. But Mr. Rogers 
managed to anticipate some modern criticisms. 


The rest of the book is a panegyric on Mr. Taylor written 
by an enthusiastic American journalist. It is extravagant 
alike in its praise and in its style. But it is most diverting 
reading, and our chief regret is that it is but thirty pages 
long. Mr. Copley only met Mr. Taylor twice. He found 
that Mr. Taylor’s was “ not a nature that ordinarily would 
be called lovable.” He used, in referring to certain Labour 
leaders, the most dreadful language. This apparently 
was not unusual; Mr. Taylor was wont to regret that 
** the language of the mill had become with him so ingrained 
a habit that, whenever he was excited, out it was likely to 
streak.” But, says Mr. Copley, he could never be downright 
coarse or vulgar: the gentleman and the scholar would out. 
“His freedom from the hypocrisy and cant of labour’s 
professional coddlers was as refreshing as a morning bath.” 
He told Mr. Copley that a workman was as easily spoiled 
by easy money as anyone else, and that just as he always 
had fought against men being underpaid, so “he had 
always taken precious good pains to see that no man was 
overpaid.” As for “ welfare work,” “ as a means of solving 
the Labour problem, Fred Taylor thought it was a joke.” 
But it is only fair to say that Mr. Taylor was no Bounderby. 
He was in favour of high wages, and he was always anxious 
to be on terms of friendly intimacy with his workpeople. 
No one ever denounced “ patronage” more strongly than 
Taylor, and that must be counted to him for righteousness. 
But Mr. Copley is not content to leave him as a “ strong” 
man, the just, if hard, employer. Fred W. Taylor must be 
known as a revolutionist—‘ just as Wagner was a revo- 
lutionist,” we are told rather irrelevantly. And what kind 
of a revolution was Taylor trying to bring about? “ Why 
just as sure as you were born, it was a moral revolution. 
He was demanding that employers experience a change of 
heart like unto that of a religious conversion. He was 
crying out with a loud voice that his system of management 
would not work unless it were animated by the spirit of 
brotherly love.” And if you visit a works where scientific 
management is in operation, Mr. Copley predicts that the 
first impression made upon you will be “ that of a system 
such as might very well have been designed by men whose 
primary object was to inculcate the principle of brotherly 
love.” Well, well! For ourselves, we are willing to think 
of Mr. Taylor not only as an able and successful engineer 
and manager, but as an honest and single-minded man. 
Even his swearing does not shock us; in fact, if we may 
be allowed the parenthetical confession, we rather like 
that weakness in the great man. But “ moral revolutionist, 
“ prophet,” “humanitarian,” “ preacher of ethics ”—is 
not this taxing our credulity a little too much ? Mr. 
Copley observes that, after his second morning s talk with 
Mr. Taylor, his realisation of the significance of his hero’s 
career “ was enough to make me drunk—so drunk that I 
could not trust the trolley to take me back to my hotel, 
but must needs attempt to walk it off.” Can it be that 


he never did walk it off? 
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THE LAST OF THE UNIONISTS 


Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War. By Dr. WaLTER 
MacDonaLp. Burns & Oates. 9s. net. 


It is very rarely nowadays that we encounter a theoretical 
. defence of the Unionist position in Ireland. During the 
controversy that accompanied the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1912 through Parliament, the opponents 
of the Bill concentrated their attention almost wholly 
on the special case of the Protestants of the North-East 
corner of Ireland; and, by doing so, tacitly admitted the 
principle of self-determination. It is true that Mr. Balfour, 
in a pamphlet written at that time, questioned the real 
existence of any national problem in Ireland; but in this 
adherence to the fundamental logic of Unionism he was a 
solitary voice among the publicists of his party. So far 
from denying, as of yore, that Ireland presented a problem 
of nationality, Unionists began to assert loudly that she 
presented two such problems—one of the North, the other 
of the South. To this idea (in which no one perhaps be- 
lieved) can be traced such significant events of recent Irish 
history as the formations of the Ulster and Nationalist 
Volunteers, the Rising, the Convention—in face of which 
ideal Unionism completely collapsed. In other words, the 
tactics adopted by the Unionist Party in resisting the Home 
Rule Bill of 1912 produced a situation that rendered patent 
to all—Sir Edward Carson included—the futility of hoping 
for a settlement of the Irish question on Unionist lines. 
For Sir Edward Carson does not believe in the practicability 
of Unionism—how can he, when he bases his argument 
against Home Rule settlement on the irreconcilable character 
of three-fourths of Nationalist Ireland? What he believes 
in, as against the majority of English Unionists, is the 
practicability of governing Ireland as a Crown Colony for 
an indefinite time. 

Ideal Unionism—the doctrine of those who believed that 
the Irish people could be persuaded to give the Act of 
Union a chance—is a thing of the past. No doubt there 
are still ideal Unionists, just as there are still those who 
are interested in the Victorian project of converting the 
Connaught peasantry to the pure gospel of Protestantism. 
The activities of the Hibernian Bible Society have continued 
into the present century; but in the patronage which they 
receive from the Bishops of the Anglican Church there is, 
one imagines, a touch of scepticism. It is in the same spirit, 
no doubt, that the political leaders of English Catholicism 
(who have always been noted for their opposition to the 
national claims of their Irish co-religionists) will watch the 
career of an Irish priest, Dr. Walter MacDonald, who has 
in this year of grace conceived the notion that he can suc- 
cessfully argue the Unionist case with his fellow countrymen. 
His book, Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War, is marked 
“ Nihil Obstat” by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
Dr. MacDonald should earn fame as the last of the 
Unionists. That the final attempt to show the Irish race 
“the fallacy of self-determination” should come from 
Maynooth (where Dr. MacDonald is a Professor of 
Theology) is a fact the significance of which will be disputed 
by the historians of the future. A 

Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War has produced 
quite a contemporary sensation in Ireland; and the Pro- 
testant Press, with becoming gravity, refers to the weight 
which Roman Catholics should attach to the political 
speculations of their most distinguished “ ethicist.” We 
need not, however, seriously consider the suggestion that 
Dr. MacDonald's book represents the real, but undisclosed, 
mind of the Irish Bishops and clergy. The latter are not, as 
some have thought, secretly opposed to Nationalist aspira- 
tions. Yet it may be admitted that from the standpoint of 
strict Catholic ethics there is a strong case, if not for the 
Union, at least against the various forms which Irish anti- 
Unionist agitation adopts. Logic does not rule in [rish 
Politics, even when the scholastically-trained Bishops and 
he clerical professors intervene; the writings which Dr. 


MacDonald quotes for the purpose of refutation are chiefly 
those of ecclesiastics. 

The conscription issue figures largely in these pages. On 

that issue [rish Bishops and priests shared the general 
sentiment of their flocks, and they offered, it will be re- 
membered, a most energetic moral support to Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. de Valera, when these latter threatened to resist the 
enforcement of the law. There were, no doubt, at that time 
a number of Nationalists who, while not opposing the will 
of the Irish people, regretted the direction which that will 
had taken. Dr. MacDonald wastes no space in bemoaning 
the lost opportunities of the war, ete. His thesis is the 
fictitious character of the “ Will of the Irish People ” ; 
there is no [rish nation, he argues, no “ Irish people,” in the 
political sense. Dr. Coffey, a fellow professor at Maynooth, 
propounded a syllogism in defence of the anti-conscription- 
ists: and it is this syllogism which Dr. MacDonald desires 
to challenge. “‘No fully independent nation,” wrote 
Dr. Colfey, “ ceases to be so d* jure, except by the free 
consent of its people; but Ireland was at one time a nation, 
fully independent, while its people never freely consented 
to resign that status; therefore she is de jure fully inde- 
pendent now.” In contradiction Dr. MacDonald adduces 
the stock Unionist arguments drawn from history, by which 
the Irish are represented as having been, before the coming 
of the English (which, it is alleged, they invited), only a 
congener of warlike tribes. More interesting is Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s assertion that, whether the Irish were ever an 
independent nation or not—whether, too, they ever recog- 
nised the Knzush conquest or not—the self-determination 
principle invoked by the clergy at the time of the conscription 
crisis was invalid. 

Certainly that principle has only recently found support 
from the Roman Catholic Episcopacy in Ireland. The 
Church in Ireland was, in the past, as it is elsewhere, a 
Conservative force. It has held that the British authority 
in Ireland is a legitimate authority, and has had its legitimacy 
asserted in Kome and by the Irish Bishops acting under the 
injunction of Rome. There was no ambiguity in the lan- 
guage which the Bishops employed in dealing with the 
Fenian conspiracies. The fact is, however, that the Church 
remains a Conservative force; though it has shown sym- 
pathy with Sinn Fein, its influence in the Councils of Sinn 
Fein is a moderating influence. Does Dr. MacDonald 
seriouslv helieve that anyone would heed the Church were 
it to say tnat the Sinn Fein demand is inconsistent with 
Catholic political ethics ? Ireland may not yet be a nation ; 
but the Irish people have grown sturdier and more indepen- 
dent than they were in the good old days of Cardinal Cullen 
and Bishop Moriarty. Nowadays the Church does not lead 
the people in politics, but it follows them. Dr. MacDonald 
ignores the change (so indicative of a growth of Irish political 
strength); but in the controversy he raises it is a point of, 
perhaps, decisive importance. A successful rebellion against 
England remains, of course, a dream ; this the [rish Bishops 
recognise ; and, indeed, in reproving the Easter week rising, 
thev did not fail to point out that the Church condemns 
hopeless attempts at insurrection. On the other hand, the 
anti-conscriptionist movement, which the Bishops assisted, 
if a defiance of United Kingdom law, had, from the stand- 
point of Catholic political ethics, the merit of containing 
within it the elements of real power. Much of Dr. Mac- 
Donald's argument is, in fact, vitiated by the assumption 
that Ireland has in the game with England no trumps in 
her hand; whereas she has, as Mr. Bernard Shaw recently 
observed, the ace of “the public opinion of the world, 
especially of the English-speaking world.”” Dr. MacDonald 
presents himself before his fellow-countrymen as spokesman 
of the commonsense philosophy of the Church, which, in 
mundane affairs, rests so largely on regard for practical facts ; 
but what a desertion of commonsense is his own action in 
drawing an analogy between the case of the Irish and that 
of the Red Indians, even though the latter might, by adopting 
a Sinn Fein theory of history, claim to be lords de jure of the 
North American Continent. 
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THE LAST OF BARBELLION 


Enjoying Life, and other Literary Remains. By W. N. P. 
BarsBEtuion. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The essays and studies contained in this selection of 

the writings of Mr. “ Barbellion,” were omitted from his 
Journal of a Disappointed Man, in order to modify the 
length of that volume. Since then the author has died. 
No detailed biography, no fortuitous concurrence of letters, 
no eulogistic appreciations, could better outline a character 
or delineate an intelligence than this book. On the title- 
page is set a quotation from Amiel :—‘“ I love everything, 
and detest one thing only, the hopeless imprisonment of 
my being within a single arbitrary form.” Herein lies 
the story of Barbellion’s life, a life burning with intensity 
and abruptly extinguished, passionately struggling against 
the inexorable certainty that }‘ the knowledge of all things 
worthy to be known, cannot be the achievement of a single 
man, nation, or age.” Barbellion knew it, but tried to 
blind himself to the certainty, and he grew obsessed with 
the insignificance of the individual, and the infinity of the 
creation. Eager in his pursuit and contemplation of the 
visible world, he found beauty everywhere, and every 
beautiful thing which he saw, intoxicated him and incited 
him with the image of the beautiful things which he had not 
seen. He says, “I prefer Richard Jefferies to Swedenborg, 
and Oscar Wilde to Thomas 4 Kempis.” 
__ The beauty in nature and in the human soul, the beauty 
ina caterpillar and in the conception of the universe, lured 
him on to a passionate craving for omniscience; and with 
every step he realised more and more the impenetrability 
of that great veil which so enshrouded Kipling’s hermit on 
the Himalavas. 

Thus, these papers begin with “ Enjoying Life,” gay and 
eager ; then comes “ Crying for the Moon,” followed by the 
half-despairing “ Insulation of the Ego,” and the feeling of 
the prison-bars and the cage, and so to “ Infinities” and a 
groping after “‘ that which he most admires, which is far 
before antiquity, that is eternity.” 

A few essays, two short stories, slight but original, com- 
plete the purely literary part of the book, and the remainder 
is taken up with brief notes on science for unscientific 
people, a short sketch of Rousseau as a botanist, and another 
of Spallanzani, the violent Italian biologist, and other short 
papers. 

All these, Barbellion writes with a delightful ease and 
literary grace and pleasant wit, whether it be the confes- 
sions, or the essays, or the stories, or the science. It might 
be said that in the last-named he is rather too inclined to 
meander away into technicalities which the inexpert mind 
cannot grasp, but for all that it is very pleasantly set 
down. 

His reading was widegnd various, and his quotations 
and allusions are delightfully apt and felicitous. It is 
clear that Sir Thomas Browne, Amiel, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson are among his heroes: Sir Thomas, ‘‘ mounted 
on his airy stilts of abstraction,” in particular. But more 
than all else that is remarkable is his range and wide variety 
of interest. Combining literary achievement with zoo- 
logical eminence (he obtained a post at the British Museum 
solely by his own unaided efforts), he captures the grace 
of the former without acquiring the pedantry of the latter. 
Indeed, in ‘‘The Scarabee Monographed,” he sprays the 
dry-as-dust scientist with a gentle shower of ridicule, and 
regret that the superhuman Swammerdam never inter- 
rupted his encyclopedic researches with a cry of “ Damn 
that caterpillar,” and a rush for a glass of ale. 

As scientist or as man of letters, holding dissecting-knife 
or pen, Barbellion has left—for the real Mr. Bruce Cummings 
died soon after the fictitious Barbellion—a legend 
behind him, as one who wandered through life as ‘‘ among 
his beloved rock-pools,” murmuring to himself some words 
of Heracleitus, and “ gathering all he was into one desperate 
effort to see and touch.” 


MARK TWAIN’S ESSAYS 


What is Man? By Marx Twary. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. net. 


These essays, now for the first time, we believe, collected 
in book form, have an interest quite apart from their 
literary quality, in the light they throw on the life and 
philosophy of Mark Twain. Few successful authors can 
have served so varied an apprenticeship to the practical 
world before literature finally took them. He began asa 
printer, because he wilfully caught the measles, (as he 
here describes in “ The Turning Point of My Life”); he 
found fifty dollars in the street and travelled to the Amazon 
to make a fortune in the coca trade; there he became a 
pilot. Then he went into a silver mine; this led, myster- 
iously, to journalism, so to itinerant lecturing, and finally 
to the writing, by request, of his first book. So that his firm 
belief in circumstance and temperament as the supreme 
directors of the mechanism, Man, is easily understood. 
This philosophy is expounded in “‘ What is Man? ” a Socratic 
dialogue of 109 pages. It is with a shock of resentment 
that one detects a popular humorist, however dead, in 
the act of being absolutely, not to say ponderously, serious ; 
and we confess that we hurried on to the later essays, 
where we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 

Yet it was with a further shock that we discovered that 
Mark Twain was a Pel— But no. “ How to Make History 
Dates Stick ”’ (in the minds of children) is a prophetic parody 
of the methods of a certain self-effacing institution ; it is 
also a most engaging piece of foolery, illustrated by some 
delicious thumb-nail sketches, which we wish we could 
quote. Each King of England has his picture, the Williams 
pictures of Whales, the Henries pictures of Hens, the 
Edwards pictures of Editors, Edward I’s Editor is a picture 
no child could forget. 

That is an editor. He is trying to think of a word. He props 

_ his feet in the chair, which is the editor’s way; then he can think 
better. I do not care much for this one; his ears are not alike : 
still, editor suggests the sound of Edward, and he will do. I could 
make him better if I had a model, but I made this one from memory - 

But it is no particular matter ; they all look alike, anyway. They 

are conceited and troublesome and don’t pay enough. Edward 

was the first really English king that had yet occupied the throne. 

The editor in the picture probably looks just as Edward looked 

when it was first borne in upon him that this was so. His whole 

attitude expressed gratification and pride mixed with stupefaction 
and astonishment. 

Then we went on, and found that Mark Twain was a 
Baconian, or rather a Brontosaurian, which is a special 
variety of his own. The problem was thrust upon him 
as a pilot-apprentice, when his pilot-master used to shout 
Shakespeare and the orthodox belief at him while he steered. 
‘‘ Is Shakespeare Dead ? ” is a model to all prigs and public 
men. We will not provoke a correspondence by pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the argument; the point is that 
Mark Twain attacks this controversy, a by-word for dingi- 
ness and pedantry, with an extraordinary vitality and wit ; 
he clothes it with human interest and entertainment, and 
yet makes a perfectly serious case. If you are not convinced 
you cannot fail to be refreshed ; and if anything could make 
it quite plain that William Shakespeare was a myth, this 
essay would do it. 

The other essays are diverse in mood and execution ; 
and some of them might well have been omitted. Perhaps 
the most pleasant of all is ‘The Shrine of St. Wagner. 
Mark Twain had the art of mixing his Muses. He could be 
really solemn and really amusing, flippant and profound, 
almost in the same breath. This account of a Wagner 
week at Bayreuth is full of gentle but tremendous jests 
against himself and the audience and the singers and all 
the portentous ritual of the Shrine. But it is also full of 
genuine musical appreciation and what we humbly imagine 
is sound musical criticism. : 

He loved the music but could not stand the singing. 


It does seem to me that nothing can make a Wagner opera abso- 
lutely perfect and satisfactory to the untutored but to leave eut 
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the vocal parts. I wish I could see a Wagner opera done in panto- 
mime once. Then one would have the lovely orchestration unvexed 
to listen to and bathe his spirit in, and the bewildering beautiful 
scenery to intoxicate his eye with, and the dumb acting couldn’t 
mar these pleasures, because there isn’t often anything in the 
Wagner opera that one would call by such a violent name as acting ; 
as a rule all you would see would be a couple of silent people, one 
of them standing still, the other catching flies. Of course I do 
not really mean that he would be catching flies ; I only mean that 
the usual operatic gestures which consist in reaching first one hand 
out into the air, and then the other, might suggest the sport I speak 
of if the operator attended strictly to business and uttered no 
sound, 

It may be that Wagner was deep, and only added the singing 
to his operas for the sake of the contrast it would make with the 
music. Singing! It does seem the wrong name to apply to 
it. Strictly described, it is a practising of difficult and unpleasant 
intervals mainly. . In Parsifal there is a hermit named 
Gurnemanz who stands on the stage in one spot and practises by 
the hour, whilst first one and then another character of the cast 
endures what he can of it and then retires to die. 

The English race ought to be able to produce a Mark 
Twain. For his humour at least was exceedingly English. 
He loved laughing at himself, and laughing at humbugs, and 
direct jokes, and trivial jokes. But neither our humorists 
nor our light essayists come near him. We can think of a 
number of contemporary writers who have borrowed some 
single weapon from his armoury and worn the edge away. 
Mr. Leacock has taken one, and Mr. George Birmingham 
another. But their warmest admirers will admit that a 
big dose of them may be too big. They are, in comparison, 
only half-equipped. Mark Twain had more than the literary 
tricks and graces, the ‘“ judicious hyperbole’ and all the 
rest of it; he had the ingredients of great humour, the dash 
of poetry, the vigour and restraint, the love and the know- 
ledge of men, the logic and the madness and the capacity 
for childishness, and that mysterious flow of fun which 
bubbles unsummoned at the end of a very few pens. We 
are told that Mark Twain is little read to-day ; and we think 
it is a pity. At his best, he lifted humour to a new dignity ; 
and so far as his art can be studied at all, he should be 
taken as a model. And, after all, if literature is ever to 
present the multifarious whole of life, the man who does it 
will have to be, among other things, a great humorist. 

But it may be, of course, that we are falling into his own 
evil ways :—‘‘ Whenever I enjoy anything in art it means 
that it is mighty poor.” 


OLLA PODRIDA 


The Philosophy of Conflict and other Essays in War-Time. 
By Havetock Euus. Constable. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis is not only one of those fortunate 
and rare persons who know that “the world is so full 
of a number of things ” in which to be interested; he has, 
as well, the power of stimulating interest in other people. 

Whether he is writing a suggestive treatise on ‘* The 
Philosophy of Conflict,” in which he distinguishes between 
* conflict ” and “‘ war,”’ calling “‘ conflict ” a genus of which 
war is a “ species,” and urging that it was in peace, not in 
war, that the heroes of to-day were nurtured ; or whether 
he is writing common sense about the drink problem, or 
discoursing, with a charm, somewhat reminiscent of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, on “characters” such as Elie Faure, 
Luther, the Spanish-American Rodé, or Herbert Spencer, 
he is nearly always intriguing and never dull. Very striking 
is the picture of Faure, the French doctor, who just before 
the war was evolving his ** theory of destruction,” a destruc- 
tion which was to make room for the ensuing re-creation, 
when, “an ironic Fate suddenly thrust him into a world 
which to all outward semblance was the monstrous image of 
the world he had idealised.” And, again, we want to hear 
more of the little-known Rodé of Uruguay, politician, 
lecturer, and essayist, who accepted democracy in order to 
make selection possible. For ‘‘ Democracy alone,” he 
asserted, “‘can conciliate equality at the outset with an 


inequality at the end which gives full scope for the best 
and most apt to work towards the good of the whole.” 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, of course, cannot but be interesting 
when he writes about sex, though his essays on “ War and 
the Sex Problem,” ‘‘ The Unmarried Mother,” ‘“‘ The Mind 
of Woman,” ‘“ Psycho-Analysis in Relation to Sex,” 
and others are somewhat uneven. “ The Mind of Woman ” 
we find distinctly thin, and like most that is written about 
“Woman ” in the mass, it confirms us in the belief that 
“there ain’t no sich a person.” In dealing with psycho- 
analysis he is more technical, and perhaps rather tends to 
overestimate the amount of knowledge of the subject 
possessed by the average reader. But it is none the less 
good reading. Mr. Havelock Ellis makes a loyal and 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of the debt due to Freud, 
which is apt to be forgotten by the followers of his apostate 
disciples, Jung, Bleuler, and Stehel. And he reminds us 
that Freud himself had a forerunner, who has so far been 
unacknowledged, in Dr. Garth Wilkinson, a Swedenborgian 
who invented what he called the method of “ Impression,” 
though he did not apply it clinically or therapeutically. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis thinks that Freud has prejudiced his 
case by his curious and often clumsy definitions. And 
certainly, to the lay mind, it is startling to find him using 
the term, “ incest-complex” in connection with simple 
ideas and emotions of child or infant psychology. Freud, 
Mr. Havelock Ellis says, must be judged as an artist. He 
has “enlarged the human horizon...... discovered new 
fields for fruitful research, and new methods for investigating 
them. The human soul will never again be to human eyes 
what it was before Freud explored it.” 

It is one of the dangers of psycho-analysis that expressions 
of this sort are often accepted uncritically and unintelli- 
gently. But psycho-analysis has many dangers. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Byways in Southern Tuscany. By Karsuertne Hooker. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 18s. net. 

Some books of travel derive their interest rather from the personality 
of the author than the places visited—Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
is an extreme example, while Coryat’s Crudities, in spite of its detailed 
narrative of wanderings abroad, is more treasured for its picture of the 
character of the ‘‘ Odcombian Legge-stretcher *’ than for its description 
of foreign parts. Others devote more attention to the journey than 
to the journey’s end, and let us share with the writer the forced marches 
and the lingerings by the way, the smooth sailings and hot afternoon 
rides. The book before us is, however, remarkably impersonal—when 
the authoress speaks of “‘ we,” as often as not we do not know who the 
companion may be, we hear nothing of the preparation for the journeys, 
or even of their start, we do not know if she reached the village described 
walking or riding, and we miss above all (here the reviewer betrays his 
sex) any detailed description of meals. For us nothing renders a 
narrative of wanderings in an alien land more graphic and sym- 
pathetic than to hear of the disappointment of finding, at the end of a 
long journey, nothing but an indifferent egg in an ill-lit room, or of the 
glory of a magnificent feed of strange foods—minutely described— 
in some unpromising little inn. Meals away from home are always 
exciting. We like, too, to have a word of the wine of the country. 
However, no doubt the omission of these irrelevant, but enthralling 
details is intentional on Miss Hooker’s part. She prefers to take us 
into the past for the action of her book. For her every hamlet and 
township recalls the legends and battles of the Middle Ages, or the 
brigands of more recent days. Southern Tuscany, the scene of her 
wanderings, is a country with a romantic history, and in this history 
the authoress lives. She brings graphically before us the petty wars 
in which Siena was always engaged with her little neighbours, the 
bitter feuds, the betrayals, and the slaughters. A passing glance may 
be given to some village belle or modern villa, but the real people are 
the feudal lords, the Aldobrandeschi, the Medici, and the Orsini, the 
warrior Monluc and the Cacciaconti. Every fortlet recalls some pro- 
tracted broil of those turbulent times. Away from the coast plain, 
the ill-reputed Maremma, the land is full of hills, each crowned with 
its castle, like an eminence of the Rhine, a castle once the seat of a 
lord hostile to all his neighbours. The Maremma is now drained, 
healthy and fertile, the lords of Siena live at peace with all men, and 
the castle wall crumbles. But the spirit of hill warfare dies hard. 
We hear of famous brigands whom the present generation has seen 
in the flesh, picturesque and audacious fellows like Tiburzi, the ** King 
of the Macchia,” slain by the carabinieri in 1896, who killed not only 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE 
By THOMAS WRIGHT. With 18 Illustrations. Cloth, 
28s. net. 


Few great authors appeal more to the imagination than 
John Payne. Recognised as a true poet by Swinburne, he was 
probably the most skilful translator of the nineteenth century. 
Among his friends were Swinburne, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Arthur Q’Shaughnessy, Victor Hugo, and Mallarmé. This is 
the official biography. 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT LAW: 


A Survey of the Local Authorities in Regard to Housing, 
Roads, Buildings, Lands, and Town Planning. By H. C. 
DOWDALL, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Town Planning 
Law in the University of Liverpool. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH 
By FREDERICK J. HARRIES. Cloth, 15s. net. 


The author has dealt with his highly interesting subject in a 
manner both critical and attractive. Not only has he examined 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Welsh characteristics through a 
study of his Welsh characters, but he has also collected much 
valuable information regarding the Celtic sources from which 
Shakespeare drew his materials. ' 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 
1861-1865 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS and W. H. CHESSON. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

The book deals with the causes of friction and misunder- 
standings between Great Britain and the United States during 
the trying years of the Civil War. Mr. W. H. Chesson, grand- 
son of George Thompson, the anti-slavery orator, contributes 
a chapter which attempts to convey an impression of the influ- 
ence of Transatlantic problems upon English oratory and the 
writings of public men. 


MILLIONS FROM WASTE 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. Cloth, 21s. net. 

Every industry, every home, contributes to the waste problem ; 
each incurs a certain residue which it cannot use. In this book 
the author describes how the discovery and exploitation of 
so-called waste may be profitably conducted. 


THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON 
In the French Pyrenees 


By ISABEL SAVORY. With Illustrations by M. Lanp- 
SEER MACKENZIE. Cloth, 25s. net. 

This book is written for a double purpose : to reveal to lovers 
of sculpture the beauties of certain Romanesque work hitherto 
hidden in remote corners of the Pyrenees, and to suggest to 
travellers the attractions of a little country formerly known as 
the Rousillon, which now forms part of the Pyrenees Orientales. 


SOME GREEK MASTERPIECES IN 
DRAMATIC AND BUCOLIC POETRY 
THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


HOME RULE THROUGH FEDERAL 
DEVOLUTION 


By FREDERICK W. PIM. Paper Cover, 1s. net. 
(Post free, 1s. 2d.) 
“ Trishmen whom we never hear of in the parliamentary world 
have shown conspicuous genius in practical organisation. . 
It is one of these men whose words I ask Englishmen to mark 


learn, and inwardly digest.”"—Mr. Frederick Harrison in his 
Introduction. 
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THE STORY OF SHACKLETON’S 
LAST EXPEDITION, 1914—1917. 
By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, 
C.V.O. Fully Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
This is a full account of the most 
thrilling adventure in the whole history 
of Polar exploration. It is a stirring 
story of pluck and endurance; indeed, 
an epic of the ice. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The veteran critic . . . retains that suave detachment 
which calls up an image of Montaigne. In this volume Mr. 
Gosse has still the fine manner of the great Frenchman.”’ 


—Morning Post. 
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OF SHAKESPEARE 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 7s. 6d. net. 


A volume of essays on the Elizabethan dramatists— much of 
the material now published for the first time. 


ADDRESSES IN AMERICA 

By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net. 
These addresses, which were delivered during the author's 

recent visit to America, deal with the differences and also the 

affinities between the English and American outlook on life. 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 6s. net. 

The only selection from Swinburne’s poems hitherto available 
in England was one made by Watts-Dunton in 1887, which is now 
out of print. This is an entirely new and more representative 
selection from the poet's work. 
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informers but one of his own followers ‘‘ because he was bloodthirsty,” 
dined with landlords’ agents, and helped to suppress a strike of reapers. 
We cannot help feeling that Miss Hooker rather regrets the passing 
of the brigand. She tells of one mild visitor who, even to-day, calls 
to demand a meal and a few shillings from members ot his clientele, but 
there is not much glory in this house-to-house visitation. It is a 
lively book and well illustrated. 


THE CITY 


NOTHER important step in the consolidation of our 
A banking system is the affiliation of the Clydesdale 
Bank with the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank. Up toa year or so ago, Seotland was quite indepen- 
dent of English banking ; but now three of the great London 
banks have acquired a foothold across the border, Lloyds 
Bank having bought in December last almost the whole 
of the shares of the National Bank of Scotland, Barclays 
having quite recently brought about a fusion with the 
British Linen Bank, and now we have the London Joint 
City and Midland practically absorbing the Clydesdale 
Bank. The Clydesdale is one of the leading Scottish banks, 
its head office being in Glasgow, whilst it has numerous 
branches throughout Scotland and an office in London. 
Its net profits last year amounted to £815,682, and the 
dividend for the year was 18 per cent. This arrangement 
will make the London Joint City and Midland group 
easily the greatest bank in the Empire, for with the two 
affiliated institutions, the Belfast Banking Company and 
the Clydesdale Bank, its deposit and current accounts as 
at the end of June last will have been in the neighbourhood 
of 420 millions sterling. As I have said before, it is to be 
hoped that these concentrations will result in the abolition 
of the vexatious collecting charges on Irish and Scotch 
cheques, and, pee on English cheques in those 
countries ; the United Kingdom should certainly be one 
banking unit, as it already is in the case of the Post Office ; 
but, then, what can you expect from a nationalised under- 
taking ! 
” * * 


The concentration of industry is assuming vast proportions. 
The banking business of the country is now practically in 
the hands of “ the big Five.” The amalgamation of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co. with the 
Royal Insurance Company undoubtedly marks the beginning 
of a series of amalgamations among the giants after these 
have acquired most of the small independent concerns. 
The purchases of cotton mills throughout Lancashire are 
of such magnitude that they are the subject of comment 
in the daily press. Then, our great electrical and armaments 
concerns are gradually swallowing up the smaller fry in 
what, at first, appears to be wholly unrelated branches of 
industry. The chairman of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth and Co., Ltd., at Newcastle on Saturday last, 
gave a lucid explanation of this policy of expansion as 
follows : 


I shall presently explain to you in detail the various new industries 
upon which we are embarking, but before doing so I should like to 
ive you a general summary of the position as it appears to the 
Sisootors. ntirely apart from the disturbance and subsequent 
reconstruction of our own business—in itself a most costly and 
difficult process—we have no choice before us in these days of 
progress except to develop and develop again. ‘This is essentially 
an age of big things and particularly poten big industrial 
combinations and amalgamations; an age wi every company 
tries to associate itself with another company in order to become 
self-contained and self-supporting. As far as we are concerned, 
even if we had any desire to stand still we could not have done 
so. During the war, as you know, we made, and the Government 
made, immense additions to our shops and to our plant and ma- 
chinery. These Government additions have now by fair arrange- 
ment come into our hands and we find ourselves as a company 
in the possession of fixed assets much greater and much more 
valuable than they were five years ago. Our capacity for output 
has now far out-distanced what it was in 1914, and it would be 
absurd on our part not to put this increased capacity to its fullest 
use, ain, we have for various reasons, whether to control 
material of other makers or to find an outlet for material of our 
own, made several valuable alliances, by which we.have obtained 
all the shares, or a control of the shares, of other undertakings. 


* * * 


The direction that the activities of this es armaments 
firm is taking is shown by the fact that it 


acquired the 


ee 


Siddeley-Deasy Motor Car Co., and has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in Crompton and Co., the electrical under- 
taking, as well as a controlling interest in A. and J. Main 
and Co., Ltd., the Glasgow constructional engineers. It has 
also gone in for the construction of locomotives. Lest it 
should be inferred that the League of Nations was going to 
put Armstrong, Whitworth out of the armaments business, 
the chairman gave utterance to the following remarks, 
which, to some people, will make sad reading : 

Let me first say a few words as to the future of armaments. That 
future is far too indefinite to encourage prophecy, but it is anti- 
cipated that it will be necessary to reserve a portion of our works 
and plant for the possible needs of this comstey. This has been 
borne in mind in our reconstruction schemes. e do not propose 
to disperse all the knowledge and experience of so many years, 
and we shall keep a sufficient scientific and technical staff to enable 
us at short notice to recommence and develop the manufacture 
of war material. 

* * * 


One really grows quite tired of recording the growth in 
brewery profits. Again it is a Birmingham Company, 
Ansells Brewery, Ltd., the net profits of which for the past 
seven years have been: 


Year ended 30th September, 1913 oak sith £86,778 
a a » 1914 me ‘ 91,546 
~ na - 1915 ie - 87,055 
% ” ~ 1916 ve sl 92,347 
i i - 1917 - “ 104,212 
- - a 1918 ~ aoe 107,125 
io - 7 1919 a aa 118,968 


after allowing for Excess Profits Duty. The ordinary 
dividend for the past three years has been 10 per cent., 
free of income tax, which is a good deal more than 
it looks, for in 1918 the ordinary share capital was 
increased to £750,000 by the creation of £250,000 of new 
ordinary shares, of which £200,000 were given as a bonus 
to the existing shareholders. As a matter of fact, the 
ordinary shares are not in the hands of the public at all, 
but are privately held; the public is permitted to hold 
the preference shares, which are entitled only to 5 per cent. 
dividend—so the —— of the company does not 
benefit the investing public. The general notion that 
because a business is owned by a limited company, the 
public participates in its prosperity is not necessarily true ; 
there are in existence quite a number of big businesses 
whose names are household words, in which the public is 
permitted to hold only fixed interest-bearing securities 
giving low rates of dividend, the ordinary shares being 
privately held. 


* * * 


During the early days of this week there has been a wave 
of selling on the share markets, which is all to the good, 
as an absolutely uninterrupted rise can only end in one way. 
So long, however, as money and credit are abundant—so 
long, in fact, as the Government continues to spend more 
than it receives—speculation is likely to be maintained. 
Silver beats the high record every week now, and was 
quoted on Tuesday at 6s. 4d. perounce. The feature of the 
exchanges is the continued rise in the Brazilian milreis, 
which is now something like 1s. 53d. Its normal value in 
sterling is 1s. 4d., but prior to the war it was much depre- 
ciated and two months ago it was worth only ls. 2§d. 
The difference this rise in the exchange must make 
to a company like the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
Co., all of whose receipts from trams, electricity and telephone 
concerns, are in Brazilian currency, must be enormous; 
this company, which is a Canadian undertaking, used to 
pay 6 per cent. and then 4 per cent. on its common shares, 

ut duing the war has strengthened its financial position 
at the expense of the shareholders by withholding all 
dividend on the common stock, Meanwhile, its takings 
have improved very considerably, last year having made @ 
very good showing, and it is calculated that the company 
is now earning fully 10 per cent. on the common. The 
resumption of quarterly dividends appears probable, and 
at their present price of £63 per $500, which is equi valent 
to pee ia like 55 per cent., the shares look exceptionally 
attractive as a semi-speculative purchase; in view of the 
Brazilian exchange and the prospects of the undertaking, it 
will be strange if these shares do not stand some 10 or 20 
points higher a year hence. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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GOLDEN GUINEA is a medium Dry 
Sparkling Wine, possessing the well- 
known flavour of the Muscat Grape, 
which is so much appreciated. 
GOLDEN GUINEA is the produce of 
the choicest vineyards in FRANCE, 
and only the finest grapes are selected 
from the vines. 

GOLDEN GUINEA is made by 
exactly the same process as the best 
vintage Champagnes. 

GOLDEN GUINEA is the FIRST 
and ORIGINAL French Sparkling 
Muscatel. 
GOLDEN GUINEA is the sparkling 
Wine for cultivated tastes and drinkers 
of discretion. 

















THE FINEST SPARKLING MUSCATEL 
PROCURABLE. 








GOLDEN GUINEA can be purchased from all wine 
merchants and stores, and is also obtainable at all 
, Leading Hotels, Restaurants, and Railway Companies 
in the United Kingdom. 
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This new 12-Volume Basic Reading 


Course in Applied Psychology is 


! “the best plan for properly 


training men to increase their 


| EFFICIENCY.” 





PRACTICAL 
TRAINING 


. in such subjects as : 
3 How to Attain Control of the 
Mind, 


Sources of Will Power. 
Infallibie Recipe for Self- 
possession. 
How Ideas are Created 
Tests for Wiciog Eat 
or ng Employees. 
A Scientific Memory System 
for Business Success. 
eens oe Others 
ugh Mental im ° 
H Sah -~ Gultivate 
wn Mental imagery. 
How to take Radical Steps in 
Business. 


Working up a Department. 
How to avoid Waste. 
Orme your Force of 
y. 
Five Rules for Conserving 
Energy 


Man's Dynamic Powers. 
An tevention for Develop- 


"9 Power, 
om of the Thought 


pe of Concentration. 
ven ses of Concen- 


tee to Develop Financial 
Magnetic Py - 
— ‘ersonal Atmos 


Avoidance of Disease. 
Basic Pri i 
makin nciples of Money 


0. 

New Fields for Co 
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acturing for Exports. 

The Secret of Mental Effi. 
Clency, Ete., Ete. 
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Mr. N. A. HawkINs, Ford Motor Company. 


Until now this means of attaining true 
efficiency was available only to mem- 
bers of the Society of Applied Psy- 
chology, at a cost of Re guineas. 
It is offered to you in 12 stiff-bound 
pocket manuals at the low price of 
3$ guineas. The Course trains you 
in such mind-facts as bear directly on 
practical affairs, being entirely new in 
conception and different from all 
ordinary methods of developing mental 
power and efficiency. Easily under- 
stood and intensely interesting, the 
Course should be examined by every- 
one who wishes to achieve success. 
Send the Approval Order Form to-day 
to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Satisspury Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee 


: ORDER FORM. : 
: TO FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, : 
: Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. : 

ON APPROVAL the first : 


: 138. 6d. in full payment, or 10s. 6d. first : 
: Payment, to be followed by nine further : 


: monthly payments of 7s. Upon receiving : 


: my remittance you are to forward the : 


: additional volumes. 


D Pia SOs spade vneds sd vkeonkeesteWiese : 


Senet en6ia tions e eens 


I 


UNITED STATES. 
I WORK for AUTHORS who play upon 
your heart strings at will. 


I WORK for CLERGYMEN because I am 
able to emphasise their sentences. 


I 


writing the characters in Foreign languages, 
from Eskimo, Indian, to Kata Kana Japanese. 


Interchangeable-Type 


Typewriter 


















I WORK FOR KINGS. 
WORK for the PRESIDENT of the 


WORK for big business executives by 


Multiplex 
Hammond 


























TWO STYLES OF TYPE,or 
two to five different 
Langueges, carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to | 
Italics, or Minieture 
Rowan, OY Our Beautiful 
beript Sype, or from 
English to Greek, 
Russian, French, etc. 


































To obtain Pampblet R, please 
write your Name, Address and 
Occupation on margin cul out 
adot., and post to us 


A Portable HAMMOND 
also supplied. 


HAMMOND;TYPEWRITER CO. 
75 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS. 


A SHORT HOLIDAY COURSE will be held at the 
London School commencing DECEMBER 2gth. Pro- 
speectus on application. 

MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE will give Lecture-Demonstra- 
tions of Eurhythmics in January :—LONDON: Saturdays, January 
roth and 17th, 10.30 a.m.; Thursday, January 15th, 8.30 p.m. 
DUBLIN: Monday, January roth, EDINBURGH: Wednesday, 
January 21st. LIVERPOOL: Thursday, January 22nd. MAN- 
CHESTER: Friday, January 23rd.—Details on application to THE 
DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS LIMITED, 23 Store 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 





UATRE CONFERENCES avec projections ont été 
organisées par MADEMOISELLE BRETAGNE 4 86 Vincent 
Square, Westminster 4 3 h. 15 m. 

ter.—Dec. 2.—Paris, 4 travers les Ages. 
zme.—Dec. 16.—Les révolutions de 1789 et du r19me. siécle. 
3me.—Jan. 27.—Notre Dame, Le Louvre, Les Tuileries. 
4me.—Feb. 10.—Versailles, St. Cloud, Fontainebleau. 

Billets pour une conférence, 5s. quatre conférences, s’adresser 
chez Miss RICHARDSON, 86 Vincent Square, S.W. 1. 


OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON). 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 








THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
Honorary Director: Cuctr, J. SHARP. 


The winter Session of the School of Folk Song and Dance will be 
held at the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Manresa Road, 


Chelsea, from December 29th to January 3rd. 
Full particulars may be had from the Secretary, E.F.D.S., 73 
Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 











GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sgc., 11 Tavistock 
1 


Square, W.C. 1. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encingerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 


spectus post free from RgGisTRar. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





MA4ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S. CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description ; to i and initiative by ical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmi El i Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. "s Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
Own grounds of 15 acres. 











¢ I ‘HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service 7 house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 

remain till 18. 











Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





. - MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as bers of the ¢ 1 community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Students. Principals: Miss Tazopora Cuark and Miss K. M. Etuis. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. —MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.—Mixner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 

















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bennett. 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 


fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, eto.—J. Trimnety, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 








HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality,and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Pre ion of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 


| apewetrene AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional expert- 
ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations. 
Highest references.—Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


assess e N’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
I —WANTED a History Mistress. to teach History, Civics, Scripture and some 
Latin. Salary according to qualifications and experience. 


ANTED, A SECRETARY (whole-time) for the Nationa Union 
or Scrertiric Workers. Besides the usual qualifications of a secretary of 
a Trade Union, good academic standing is essential. Salary £400-£500.— 
Apply immediately to Hon. Secretary, N.U.S.W., 19, Tothill Street, S.W. 1, 


TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LapiEs. 
“Garden of Allah" (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32 days. 79 gns. 























ANUARY 9. 


eeruaRY. Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, etc, 75 gns. 
LaTER. Algeria. Spain 


Miss BisHop, F.R.GS., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E, 16. 





RomalD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.— Ronap Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University -_ other oe 

i th h training in all branches of secretarial work. 

ee ee Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Gisson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 


Ww.c. 2. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rea, Position of Trust by ex-R.N.A.S. Man. Superior 
education. Business and City training. Highest credentials. Age 22. Keen 
man with initiative and organising ability. Terms by arrangement.—Particulars 


to P. H. Brien, 46 Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 








A= ASSORTED, eating and cooking varieties, including Cox's 
Orange Pippin, carefully packed in non-returnable boxes, 32lbs net 15s,, carriage 
paid.—L. Maupg, Great Baddow, Chelmsford. 


, YPEWRITER FOR SALE, L. C. Smith No. 2 Model. Perfect 
condition. £20 or offer.—Write Box 550, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W,C. 2 


POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—MALTHusIAN Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
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113. NEW BOND ST., w. I. 





Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


‘Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


Collections or Single Asticles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 











Ml 


= performances. 


mE 
The Art Theatre. 


r | NHIRD production at the Haymarket 
Theatre (by kind permission of Mr. 
Frederick Harrison), on December 7th 

at 3 p.m., and December 8th at 2.30 p.m. 


(a) JOHN DRINKWATER’S “Night of the 
Trojan War.” 

(b) ‘‘BALLET PHILOSOPHIQUE,” by Madame 
Donnet, to Cesar Franck’s music, to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Adrian Boult. 

(c) **CALLIMACHUS,” translated from the Latin 
by Arthur Waley. 


The cast includes Hilda Bewicke, Jane 
Forestier, Mdlle. Rambert, Dorothy Stuart, 
Felix Aylmer, Nicholas Hannen, Basil Rath- 
bone, William Rea, Ernest Thesiger and Jean 
Varda; and the plays will be produced by 
Madame Donnet. 

The fourth and fifth productions will be in 
January and February, 1920 

Seats for Monday performances can be 
obtained from the Secretary, or at the theatre 
on the day of performance. 

The Sunday matinees are for subscribers 
only. Subscription £1 1s. (10/6 for pro- 
fessional members and students) for three 


nnn 





All particulars can be obtained from the 
Secreta yo ART THEATRE, 43, Russell 
Square, Telephone Museum 194. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to Taz New StTaTEesMan, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 16s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, Telephone: 


1640 Gerrard. 














A SPECIAL SHOW 


THE PEASANT SHOP, 
41 DEVONSHIRE St., THEOBALD’s Rp., W.C. 1. 
(Near Southampton Row.) | 
PAINTED FURNITURE, POTTERY, JERKINS, DALMATICS, 
__ Socks, DRESSES & WRAPS FOR Day AND EVENING Wear. | 


"THE PETERSFIELD WORKSHOPS, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 


The Directors invite correspondence from craftsmen who wish 
to place well-made objects of beauty and utility. A commission of 
25 per cent. is deducted from the selling-price. Picture-framers, 
toy-makers, brass and copper workers and makers of cabinets and small 
furniture especially are invited to write. Life being short, personal 
interviews are not desired in the first instance. 


A PEACE RISK. 


\~ 
p Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
| Is it your Family ora 




















Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOOKS “13,3 si 
H. B. SAXTON, KING sT., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 


RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftsbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intcigues of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Post free on application.—-P, J, and A. E. Dopety, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 














BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; mew, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, caly 150 
done, 35s.; Patrick MacGill’s Songs of a Navvy, Ist Edit., 2is.; F. W. Bain's 

The Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, yoy large paper copies. £2 2s. 
each; G s Asian Carpet £6 10s. Beardsley, The preg, ¢ complete in 8 num- 
bers, Bn | 10s. ; Carpet, Designs, £6 and Later Work, 2 vols., 30s.; Webb, History 
of Trade Unionism. 1896, 28s.; Spenser's Faerie en illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, 
£2 10s.; Wright's Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, 
hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s. ; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “ The 
Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 2is.; Owen and Blakeway’s History of Shrews- 
bury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825 ;’ Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 
50 vols., £10 10s. ; Veritas, Revelation of Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, 


£2 2s.; Carver's Travels through North America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s, Strick- 
Edwin’ Arnold’s Feast of 


land’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., full calf, £4 4s. 

land's Que a Prize  —y Oxford, 1852, rare, £5 5s. ; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 
2 vols, £2 2s.; The Graphic, vols, 1 to 36, £12; Burton's English Earthenware, 1904, 
£3 3s. ; Farnie’s Golfer’s Manual, rare, Ist Edit., Cupar, 1857, £4 4s.; John Jasper’s 
Secret, ” explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, Tare, £3 10s. ; Matthew Arnold’s 
Empedocies on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, £3 3s. send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
— 


OOKS FOR SALB.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vola, 2 200 illus., new, f3: ; 
ibbon i an eo jon, 

p= ay ite (te i £00; Buenialer's Barly end” Later Work, 2 vols., 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols.. £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 

Mrs. Aphbra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's =I ‘Clocks. illus., 


5 Alk Coloured Plates, 35/-; 
ites, Ton Jacke Seen ye of Great Britain. 6 vols., 48/-, eon a SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 

purchased. 3,000 .—~HoLianp Bros., + be Bookfinders, 


py ted. List free 
21 John Bright Street Birmin . WANTED, Burton's Arabian N 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R, ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 


London, §.E. 22. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS | 


Christmas 1919 





Messrs. METHUEN will send their list of books to any applicant 





The Best Gift of All 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Years Between (94th Thousand) 
Barrack-Room Ballads (200th Thousand) 
The Seven Seas (152nd Thousand) 
The Five Nations (122nd Thousand) 
Departmental Ditties (94th Thousand) 


Bound ir Buckram, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 

Bound in limp lambskin, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net each 
volume. 

Bound in cloth, gilt top, 6s. net each volume. 

The Service Edition. In 10 volumes. 3s. net each. 


A Gift of Charm 


THE PHANTOM JOURNAL and other Essays and 
Diversions. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Ask for his other companionable books :— 
6s. net each. 

*TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE THE OPEN ROAD 
A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD CLOUD AND SILVER 
THE FRIENDLY 











TOWN THE SECOND POST 
HER INFINITE V. LOITERER’S HARVEST 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW CHARACTER AND COMEDY 
ONE DAY AND AN LISTENER’S L 
THE GENTLEST ART LONDON LAVENDER 
GOOD COMPANY MR. ING 


FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE OVER BEMERTON’S 
LANDMARKS 





A Gift for Lovers of R. L. Ss. 


A BOOK OF R. L. 8. By George E. Brown. With 2 
Portraits and 6 other Tiastwations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. = 





Gifts from Maeterlinck — 


MOUNTAIN PATHS. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. net. 
ae ~ gh DOGS. By Georgette Leblanc- 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 


. Mattos. "Gr Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. "i 
A Gift for Christians — 


ee IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN ? By 
- Clutton-Brock. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











A Gift for an Artist 


ESSAYS ON ART. By A. Clutton-Brock, Author 
of = Thoughts on the War.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Gift for Critics 


A CRITIC IN PALL MALL. By Oscar Wilde. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Gifts for Sportsmen 


By Dorothea Conyers, Author of 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
By R. 8. Surtees. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net each. 
HILLINGDON HALL MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS 




















TIRANOGUE. 
“ Sandy Married. 


HANDLEY CROSS MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR 
ASK MAMMA “ PLAIN OR RINGLETS?” 
6s. net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 
HAWBUCK GRANGE 


A Gift of True Spirituality 
By Marie Corelli. 


Other Novels by — Corelli :—-Thelma, God’s Good 
Man, Holy Orders, The Master-Christian, 8s. 6d. net 
each. Vendetta, Barabbas, Wormwood, 8s. net each. 
Boy, The Romance of Two Worlds, Ardath, The ~— ™ 
Atom, 7s. 6d. net each. The Sorrows of Satan, The 
| ge of a, 7s. net each. Cameos, Temporal Power, 

. net each. 





Gifts of Good Fiction 


DEADHAM HARD. By Lucas Malet, Author of 
“The History of Sir Richard Calmady.” Crown 8vo. 
7s. net. (2nd Edition. 


“A beautifully proportioned novel, handled with con- 


summate skill.’’— Observer. 
UP, THE REBELS. By George A. Birmingham, 


Author of “* Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS. By 
Anthony Hope, Author of “ Phroso.”” Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
SEPTEMBER. By Frank Swinnerton, Author of 


“ Nocturne,”’ “*‘ Shops and Houses.” Crown 8vo. 7s, 
net. (3rd Edition. 


“A novel of exceptional merit.” — Times Lit. Supplement. 


TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR. By 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, Author of the “ Tarzan” Books. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Other Tarzan Books are :— 

TARZAN OF THE APES, 2s. net. THE RETURN OF 

TARZAN, 2s. net. THE BEASTS OF TARZAN, 6s. net. 

THE SON OF TARZAN, 6s. net. JUNGLE TALES OF 

‘TARZAN, 6s. net. 


- Gifts of Comfort ot Hope 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Selected 
and Arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. Cloth, gilt top. 
2s. 6d. net. (19th Edition. 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. By 
Mary W. Tileston. 3s. 6d. net. (25th Edition. 


Gifts for Children 


THE FAIRY GREEN. By Rose Fyleman, Author 
of ** Fairies and Chimneys.’’ Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. By Rose Fyleman. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (5th Edition. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth 


Grahame. Illustrated in Colour. 7s. 6d. net. 
(8th Edition. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mabel Dearmer. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour. <4 net. (4th Edition. 
TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. By Edmund 
Selous, Author of “Tommy Smith’s Animals.” With 

7 Illustrations. 2s. 9d. 
ae GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. With 27 Llustrations mR RDON 
Browne. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (4th Edition. 


Gifts from John Oxenham 


ls. 3d. net. Cloth, 2s, net. 
THE FIERY CROSS (80th Thousand). ‘“ ALL'S WELL”’ 
(203rd Thousand). BEES IN AMBER (228th Thousand), 
THE KING'S HIGHWAY (120th Thousand). THE VISION 
SPLENDID (100th wy HEARTS COURAGEOUS 


























2nd Thousand). 





METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS. These are the best gifts for light purses. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





—— 
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